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Ws Early ee er 


To justify their early morning irritability, many 
people say that they “have gotten out of the 
wrong side of the bed.” Actually, there is no 
wrong side to any bed. It is simply a matter of 
the attitude with which the one arising from bed 
faces the day. 

Having had the relaxation and refreshment of 
a good night’s sleep, anyone should be. able to 
go forth to meet the new day with poise and 
power, so far as reserves of physical power are 
concerned. However, we do not live long until 
we discover that physical strength is not enough. 
What we need most is reserves of spiritual 
strength, They are the true sources of poise and 
power which we so much need. They set the 
tone of our lives and determine the tenor of our 
daily way. 

How, then, do we acquire these reserves of 
spiritual strength? That is the question, and its 
answer is not a goal achieved by any amount of 
hocus-pocus or by mere wishful thinking. To 


achieve it will require persistent application to 
a task, faithful observance of certain definite 
practices. The soul, too, has its exercises for 
healthful growth and life, as does the body. 

The young lady in our cover photo knows the 
way to get off to a good start every day. A stu- 
dent at our Baltimore Motherhouse and Training 
School, she begins the day with God at morning 
watch. Weather permitting, she goes to a soli- 
tary spot on the campus of her school there to 
read her Bible, meditate and pray. Persons in 
secular work also need daily spiritual strength. 

“Too busy for that,’ you say? Luther was 
busier far, but he said that he could not get 
through his strenuous days unless he spent two 
hours every morning in prayer and meditation. 
Perhaps for us the length of time will not mat- 
ter. But if each of us will become daily “the 
early seeker” after God, we may not only get off 
to a better start but also arrive at day’s end 
feeling less nervous strain and fatigue. 
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OU stand at the crossroads today, 

choosing the way you will travel 

tomorrow. You desire a life of serv- 
ice to humanity; with adventure, com- 
panionship, and a happy, satisfying giv- 
ing of yourself. The opportunities are 
limitless! 

You may become a schoolteacher, a 
nurse, a social worker for-the state. You 
may select the library, the office, the 
laboratory. All these and countless other 
avenues are open to your dedicated tal- 
ents, but before you choose, look at these! 

Shirley is eighteen. She has just been 
released from a 
School of Cor- 
rection for girls. 
Four years ago 
she stood before 
a judge of a 
juvenile court. 
Although only 
fourteen, it was her third offense against 
society. Her mother .said she was un- 
manageable. Her teachers testified the 
home environment was bad. There seemed 
nothing to do but “put her away.” She 
received the sentence with chin defiantly 
up and without a quiver of her lips; but 
in her heart there was a confusion, a fear 


Two 


Photo by Lambert 


bordering on panic, and a terrifying sense 
of aloneness. 

Now Shirley had lived ten formative 
years of her life within the shadows of 
a downtown Lutheran Church; but the 
church had never reached into her home. 
The pastor knew something should be 
done for the underprivileged neighbor- 
hood, but the pressure and multiplicity of 
parish duties did not leave time in his 
full schedule for the development of the 
kind of a program needed. If he had a 
deaconess it could be done, he was sure— 
but deaconesses are too few, and his par- 
ish remains on the waiting list for the 
day when such a young woman may be 
available. 

And countless Shirleys and Jacks are 
growing up in the back alleys surround- 
ing the church, never having been in- 
vited into a Sunday school, never know- 
ing a way other than that of the streets. 
What an opportunity for the Church! 

Today Shirley stands again facing life— 
bewildered and unsure of herself and 
how society will receive her. To the 
casual acquaintance she may seem a bit 
hard, but it is a front. Deep within there 
is a desire to be as wholesome and un- 
scarred as the girls who have been “out- 


What 
About 


Tomorrow? 


College and high 
school graduates at 
this season must 


frankly face this question 


side” these four years. But deep within 
there is also a wound that may be easily 
scratched and reinfected. In the near to- 
morrow it may grow a hard scab of 
bitterness; or it 
may be healed 
by wise, gentle, 
understanding 
guidance. 

Will she and 
other Shirleys 
have it? The 
answer may be with you. Your Church 
can reach only IF—it has young women, 
deaconesses, properly trained for social 
work and parish work. 

Out in an isolated prairie land, living 
on a not-too-prosperous farm, is Richard, 
age twelve. One would expect Richie 
to be a wind- and sun-browned specimen 
of exuberant boyhood, the result of a 
rugged life in the open spaces. Five 
years ago Richie fell off the hay rack and 
broke his leg. There was no doctor, no 
public health nurse, no hospital near 
enough to be of help; so amateur hands 
set the bone. 

A few years ago a community thirty 
miles away had plans for a_ hospital. 
Since the majority of people in that 
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area were Lutherans they turned to the 
Lutheran Church for hospital personnel 
and management—for deaconesses. Our 
Church had no deaconesses trained in 
medicine who could be released to staff 
a new hospital; and so there is no hos- 
pital, and Richie drags an undeveloped 
limb. Richie is symbolic of many who 
need the healing which loving hands and 
medical knowledge can bring. Will our 
Church be able to give such healing in 
the near future? Your Church will be 
able to reach only IF—it has young 
women, deaconesses, 
trained as. nurses and 
medical specialists. 

Old Mr. and Mrs. Par- 
cell have reached the 
golden years of life. They 
are eighty-two and sev- 
enty -nine, respectively. 
They celebrated their 
golden wedding anniver- 
sary ten years ago. Even 
then, people thought of 
them as very old. It was a gala occasion, 
marked by one shadow. There were no 
children or grandchildren to share it, 
only kind neighbors and interested 
friends. There were many friends, for 
their home had always been an open- 
house. But friends who come must also 
go, and there is always the time when 
one is left alone. 

Today Mr. and Mrs. Parcell are alone 
to face a terrifying problem. Health and 
strength are waning, and their income is 
that of the old-age pension. The ordinary 
tasks of housekeeping have become more 
than Mrs. Parcell can cope with. Their 
diet is growing less and less adequate. 
What if one or the other should become 
ill? There is no money for “help” to care 
for them. Neighbors and friends could 
not be expected to look after them in- 
definitely. 

They have laid their problem before 
their pastor. What shall they doP He 
knows the answer is a Home For The 
Aged —but where? As lifelong faithful 
members of the church they are deserv- 
ing of a quiet, peaceful last years to- 
gether in the shelter of a church home; 
but there is no such home within hun- 
dreds of miles of where they live. 

Their synod has plans to establish such 
a haven for the aged, for there are many 
like Mr. and Mrs. Parcell. Money was 
appropriated a year ago, but the home 
has not been opened. They are waiting 
for personnel to staff it—a supervising 
Sister, a nursing deaconess, a matron, a 
dietitian. The answer may be with you. 
Your Church can reach only IF—it has 
young deaconesses, with competent hands 
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and loving hearts, trained to serve her 
institutions. 

Little Paul is seven. His father was 
killed in the war. Two years ago his 
mother remarried. At first Paul felt im- 
portant with a new daddy. Then, slowly 
he began to sense he was in the way. 
His mother wanted 
to go places with 
his new father, and 
what could she do 
with Paul night 
after night? Some- 
times he was left 
at home alone. He 
would sit on the 
steps of a neigh- 
bor’s house until 
the children were called to bed. He 
dreaded seeing the lights go out before 
his father and mother came home. 

Occasionally his mother would be cross 
and his new father angry with him, for 
no apparent reason. Once or twice his 
father struck him, and there were streaks 
across his face the next day. Neighbors 


asked questions, and finally a court order 
came. Paul was removed from his home 
because of a drunken father and an irre- 
sponsible mother. 

Paul had been baptized in a Lutheran 
church when he was a baby, and so the 
social worker asked the church to send 
him to a Children’s Home. Paul needs 
special, loving care; but workers are few 
and very busy in this Home. Sometimes 
Paul thinks that even here he is in the 
way. The Home has asked for young 
women—deaconesses—to ‘become the lov- 
ing arms for Paul and countless others. 
Will we be able to send them? The an- 
swer may be with you. Our Church can 
reach into the lives of the little Pauls 
only IF—there are enough young women, 
deaconesses, trained for work with chil- 
dren. 

The touch of your Church on the lives 
of thousands like these is conditioned by 
dedicated Christian girls, who will vol- 
unteer to travel the byways tomorrow 
as deaconesses. Do not fail to consider 
this service as a life-work! 
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Looking |oward Marriage 


By John E. Crawford and Luther E. Woodward 


HILE perhaps only recently you 
W have begun consciously to look 
‘ toward marriage, most of your 
experience in growing up thus far has 
helped to prepare you for it, even though 
you were not aware of it. When the day 
arrives, we take our whole selves into 
marriage, our physical beings in their 
full stature, our minds and all that we 
have learned, our personalities and char- 
acters, and our capacity to love a mate 
and make him or her happy. Thus every 
feature of our growth means something 
for success or failure in marriage. Every- 
thing either helps or hinders. 

As you look toward marriage and con- 
sider the joys that are to be anticipated 
and the responsibilities you will have to 


carry, it will be good to take stock of, 


your present achievements and _ see 
whether you are fitting yourself well and 
determine how much more growing up 
you should do before planning to marry. 


to marry someone whom you love 
dearly. To marry for less than love 
somehow would not be good. You have 
doubtless read of those who have mar- 


Ven already know that you will want 


ried for wealth or fame, or just as a: 


means of livelihood. Wealth and fame 
may have seemed glamorous, but mar- 
riages on that basis are not very real. 
Love and marriage somehow belong 
together. 

When you stop to think about it, you 
realize that love means many things to 
many people, and that it has meant 
many different things to you thus far 
in life. You may have asked yourself 
what sort of love it is which has in- 
spired the poets, and wherein married 
love is different from the love you have 
known. How have you known love in 
the past? At what stage in love’s devel- 
opment are you now? To review the 
stages through which you have come 
will help you to determine when your 
love will be mature enough for marriage. 


Four 


Every boy or girl needs both a father 
and a mother and a group of companions 
for emotional maturing. Each needs the 
love of the parent of the same sex to 
make acceptable the role which is char- 
acteristically played by persons of that 
sex. Each needs also a continued feel- 
ing of affection for the parent of the 
opposite sex to establish a pattern of 
feeling intimate and chummy with per- 
sons of the opposite sex. Each needs a 
group of companions for the further de- 
velopment of these patterns and for a 
proving ground. Bother boys and girls 
can mature fully and take their rightful 
places in the world only by going through 
these changes of love-interest and attach- 
ment. This is most important for their 
happiness and success in marriage. 

Marriage is not a child’s game. Only 
those who have grown up through every 
one of these five stages (1. Self love; 
2. Parent love; 3. Group companionship; 
4. Fondness for the other sex; 5. Life 
partner affection) into genuine love for 
the chosen partner can expect marriage 
to be all it should be. The happiness or 
unhappiness of a marriage is determined 
far more by the emotional ages of the 
partners than by their birthdays, college 
education, or bank account. 

Growing up through all these stages of 
love has been significant for us in another 
way, too. In the course of it we loved 
and were loved by a good number of 
persons — mother, father, brothers and 
sisters, other favorite relatives, a teacher, 
a recreation leader, a neighbor, and 
friends. Especially if we were fortunate 
enough to grow up in a family where 
father and mother genuinely loved each 
other and loved us consistently and 
helped us to have a good time, we quite 
naturally acquired a pattern of feeling 
intimate and affectionate. We are most 
capable of loving well as grown people 
if we have been well loved during the 
entire period of growth in childhood and 
youth, 

Boys and girls who have grown up in 


families that are very undemonstrative or 
in which love was mixed with a great 
deal of quarreling and fighting sometimes 
have difficulty showing affection, or they 
tend to fight frequently with those whom 
they love most. Some boys and girls are 
able to correct these tendencies by faith- 
ful efforts to improve their personalities 
in these regards, but if their family life 
has been extremely unhappy, they may 
need the helpful guidance of someone 
who is skilled in dealing with emotional 
problems. 

Why one loves a certain person and 
does not love another who is as bright 
and good-looking is often very puzzling 
to young people. There is good reason 
to believe that our past experience of 
affection, particularly with persons of the 
opposite sex, has much to do in de- 
termining the sort of person we tend to 
fall in love with. Clearly our affection 
goes out more readily to some than to 
others. We are seldom conscious of any 
similarity between our sweetheart and 
our mother, sister, aunt, teacher, or some- 
one else whom we may have been fond 
of from time to time; but the person we 
fall in love with is likely to have some 
of the physical and spiritual character- 
istics of those whom we have loved in 
the past. That is surely what happens 
in so-called “love at first sight.” 

Someone comes along who embodies 
most of the favorable features of those 
whom we have loved in the past. Tex- 
ture of skin, color of hair, quality of 
voice, and many other features may 
figure in such a choice; or it may be 
nothing physical at all, but rather a qual- 
ity of consideration and devotion which 
is like that of some of those who loved 
us in the past. 

When we wake up some day and dis- 
cover that we are in love with someone, 
the chances are that something very basic 
in our make-up is responding to char- 
acteristics of the beloved that are simi- 
lar to those of other persons who have 
called forth our affections. The more the 
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loved one embodies the combined posi- 
tive characteristics of those we have 
loved previously, the more secure the 
relationship is likely to be. All of us, of 
course, develop in our minds a picture of 
a more or less ideal person, and this fig- 
ures too. But this ideal, in turn, is made 
up largely of actual characteristics of 
people whom we have loved in the past 
and of other traits and qualities we wish 
they had shown. 


friends whether likes or unlikes 

attract more? Have you wondered 
whether boys and girls are likely to fall 
in love with people who are pretty much 
like themselves or quite different from 
themselves? Usually when this subject is 
discussed in groups the most diverse 
opinions are expressed. In this as in 
most things it is not a case of either/or, 
but of both/and. Some of the basis of 
attraction is in the similarities and some 
is in the differences. Certainly a part of 
the attractiveness which a woman or man 
has for the other is based on certain 
standards or ideals which they both have. 
A girl who believes in being honest and 
fair in everything could hardly love a 
boy whose whole motto in life is to “look 
out for himself first, last, and always” 
regardless of principle. We don’t have 
to see eye to eye on everything, but it 
is hard to feel much affection for a per- 
son who hasn’t some ideals and interests 
that are like our own. 

At the same time, life would certainly 
not be very interesting, and might even 
be boring, if a man and his mate were 
as much alike as two peas in a pod. 
A very talkative girl is likely to find very 
interesting a quiet, thoughtful boy who 
likes to listen to her talk, and vice versa. 
If a very talkative person married some- 
one equally talkative, it might be ex- 
tremely difficult for them to get along. 
If, instead, one likes to listen and the 
other likes to talk, both may be happy. 

Again, the person who is very poised 
and sure of himself and moves along on 
a rather even keel, as it were, is likely to 
choose as a mate someone who is more 
dramatic and is something of an emo- 
tional barometer, whose moods pop up 
and down rather frequently. In tum, 
such a person finds winsome and attrac- 
tive another who is very even-tempered 
and who can be counted on in all circum- 
stances. In many of the happiest mar- 
tiages each mate is very strong at the 
point where the other is not so strong. In 
that way they make a good working 
team, for each is able to meet the per- 
sonality needs of the other. 


H ‘tie you ever debated with your 
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The basic attraction between the sexes 
likewise seems to be largely on a basis 
of supplementing or complementing one 
another. Even on the physical side the 
man loves the woman partly for her gen- 
tleness, her softness and flexibility. She 
in turn likes his firm muscles and admires 
his strength and his power to provide 
and protect. 

Some differences in ways of expressing 
yourselves may add interest and zest, but 
major differences should be very carefully 
considered as caution signals to your ro- 
mance. Some likenesses and differences 
are more important than others. Racial, 
religious, cultural, and educational back- 
ground are such constant influences from 
the time we are born until we achieve 
adulthood that many of our most funda- 
mental beliefs and attitudes are devel- 
oped in that way. 

Certainly religion ought to be a uniting 
rather than a dividing force. Divorce and 
separation figures make it quite clear that 
religious differences are a hazard in mar- 
riage. Of marriages in which both hus- 
band and wife are of the same religious 
faith, only 4 or 5 per cent break up. The 
proportion that ends in separation or di- 
vorce rises to 15 or 16 per cent among 
those who cross major religious lines. 
Court evidence indicates that in divorces 


obtained by such couples, religious con- 
flicts figure more frequently than all 
other causes combined. 

Religious leaders in all groups strongly 
favor marriage within one major religious 
grouping. There seems, too, to be grow- 
ing resentment in other bodies of the 
demand of the Roman Catholic Church 
that any non-Catholic marrying a Roman 
Catholic member must sign the Catholic 
prenuptial contract. This is known fre- 
quently to be a source of acute conflict 
within families, and seems to many peo- 
ple to be inherently unfair since it cannot 
possibly be worked both ways—that is, 
it would lead to a total impasse if other 
religious organizations made the same 
requirement. 

Unlike religious differences, some dif- 
ferences have real positive values. Cou- 
ples need some interests which they share 
in the doing and others which they pur- 
sue separately and share only in the tell- 
ing. Mates may differ much in the way 
they express themselves and in the spe- 
cific strengths which they bring to the 
home. 

This is the first of two articles from 
“Better Ways of Growing Up,” by Craw- 
ford and Woodward. Copyright by Muhl- 
enberg Press, 1948. Reprinted by special 
permission. 
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Casual friendships often result in marriage 


“Marriage,” as the Lutheran ceremony says, “is a holy 
estate ordained of God.” It is the oldest human relation- 
ship, and one of the most far-reaching in its effects. These 
mean that everyone contemplating marriage should hold 
it in honor and weigh reverently what both the teachings 
of Scripture and human experience say concerning it. To 
ignore either teaching may make marriage an unfortunate 
experience. Among such teachings are: 

1. Marriage is a mutual relationship entered into for 
life between one man and one woman. “What therefore 
God has joined together, let not man put asunder.” Despite 
experiments with other forms of relationship, monogamy 
(the marriage of one man and one woman) has proved 
the best form. 

2: Since it is a relationship entered into “until death 
do us part,” anything which jeopardizes the permanency 
of marriage should be avoided. 


3. Since “marriage is a holy estate ordained of God,” 


the ceremony creating that estate should be a religious 
one, performed by a member of the clergy, usually the 
brfde’s pastor. No civil official can give the same tone to 
the marriage ceremony. 

4. A similarity of cultural background is a powerful 
factor in building a successful marriage. 

5. Marriages where principals have, or establish, a 
church home as well as a family home are more likely to 
endure. 

Sociologists and marriage counselors, who may or may 
not be interested in marriage from the religious angle, 
have found from research that the more elements in the 
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So Your Friend 


Is Going to 
Marry a Catholic! 


By C. Franklin Koch 


cultural background the two principals hold in common, 
the better are the chances for building a successful mar- 
riage. Among these elements are nationality, economic 
and social status, education and religion. The last is the 
one in which we are particularly interested. 


Religious Background 

A checking of mixed marriages by Dr. Evelyn Mills 
Duvall, Executive Secretary of the National Council on 
Family Relations, as published in Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 118, “Building Your Marriage,” shows that the per- 
centage of separation where both parties are Roman Cath- 
olic is 6.4, and both Protestant is 6.8. In mixed marriages 
it increases to 15.2 per cent, or more than twice as many. 
That naturally raises the question, Why this increase in 
separations in mixed marriages? 

Religion reaches back into the cultural mores of indi- 
viduals and groups much farther than is generally be- 
lieved, and it is more tenaciously held. Whole patterns 
of life and thought are based on them, and they are not 
easily dissolved. For illustration, take the person brought 
up in the Roman Catholic faith. He is taught that there 
is but one church, the Roman Catholic; that all others are 
heretics; that for him to attend a Protestant service is a 
sin; and that for a Roman Catholic to be married by a 
Protestant minister will result in excommunication from 
the church, which holds the “power of the keys” both in 
heaven and on earth. Can anyone lightly shed the teach- 
ings of such consequences if he were to marry outside 
of his church? 
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For fear that someone may think the above statement 
is harsh, the following is quoted from “Why Not a ‘Mixed’ 
Marriage” by Father John A. O’Brien, published by the 
Paulist Fathers with the imprimatur of the Bishop of 
New York: 


"To place the churches founded by Martin Luther, John 
Calvin, John Knox, John Wesley, Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy and 
Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson Hutton on the same plane 
as the Church founded by Christ, and to clothe them with 
the same authority, would be for her to commit the sin of 
apostasy. That is why the Church forbids her children to 
attempt to contract matrimony before a minister of a hereti- 
cal sect. Those unworthy members who deliberately and will- 
fully violate that solemn Law the Church punishes with ex- 
communication. For they are guilty not only of grievous 
disobedience to the Church, but also of treason to the faith 
of Jesus Christ." 


If a member of the Roman Catholic marries a Protestant 
and wishes to remain within the fold, it is necessary for 
the non-Catholic to sign an Ante-Nuptial Agreement which 
provides for the baptism in the Roman Church of all 
children, and their instruction in the Roman faith. The 
agreement further provides “I promise on my word and 
honor that I will not in any way hinder or obstruct the 
said .. . in the exercise of .. . religion. I. . . further promise 
that I will marry . . . only according to the marriage rite 
of the Catholic Church; that I will not, either before or 
after the Catholic ceremony, present myself with . . . for 
marriage before a civil magistrate or minister of the gospel.” 

Does not such an agreement, which to say the least is 
onesided, force the non-Catholic party to the marriage to 
a virtual repudiation of his faith in his own church? Will 
it not rankle within him as a denial of a part of the cultural 
inheritance which he has received from his parents, and 
later in life rise up to disturb the relationship with his 
spouse, which relationship is the most sacred of all human 


: Photo by Lambert 
Roman Catholic wedding rites are required 
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relationships? In too many cases that has proved true, 
and the Roman Church herself disapproves of mixed mar- 
riages and consents to them reluctantly. She knows the 
unfortunate experiences of too many who have tried and 
failed. 

The position taken by the Roman Church in regard to 
the spacing of children, commonly called planned parent- 
hood, is contrary to the best social experience and to the 
view held by the majority of non-Catholics who themselves 
are sincere, intelligent, and socially minded Christians. 
This position is openly rebelled at by a growing number 
of Catholic women and disdainfully disregarded by others 
of that faith. The compromise position accepted by the 
Roman hierarchy called “rhythm control” is an open ad- 
mission of the weakness of its position. Imagine the re- 
action of a Protestant being asked to sign, as he or she is 
in certain dioceses, as a condition prior to marriage, the 
following: 


"That I will lead a married life in conformity with the 
attitude of the Roman Catholic Church regarding artificial 
birth control or so-called ‘planned parenthood,' realizing 
fully that these practices are against the natural and the 
divine law." 


Differences in teaching and belief as extreme as this do not 
tend toward stability in marriage. (Consult pamphlet, 
“Marriage and the Home’—Board of Social Missions, 
ULCA, 231 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y., price 5c.) 

Is it not possible then for two persons of such divergent 
religious backgrounds to marry and be happy? Yes. That 
possibility exists. We have known of such cases, but they 
are in the minority. One of the most unfortunate results 
is that too often both parties become slack in their faith 
and soon drift away from the church. Their children join 
the growing number who have no church home, and, 
worse, have no religious faith. Thus all suffer because 
of this difference in religious training. 

Because young people contemplating marriage are anx- 
ious to make theirs enduring, because they seek a happy, 
successful marriage, we believe it should be entered into 
only after they have carefully weighed all the issues in- 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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The Executive Committee of the Luther League of 
America is happy to announce that Miss Louise Marks, a 
member of Our Saviour’s Church, Lansdowne, Maryland, 
has accepted its invitation to serve our organization as an 
Associate Secretary with special responsibilities in the 
sphere of Intermediate work. She will take up the duties 
of her new office and move to Philadelphia about June Ist. 
The addition of Miss Marks to the staff means that it will 
then be restored to the three-member status of 1937. 

Asked for a statement about herself, Miss Marks wrote: 
“Growing up was a struggle for me as it is for most young 
people. But I made a difficult task even more difficult by 
trying to live my own life as I thought I wanted to live 
it. It was only when I finally let go and invited God to 
take over and prayed that He would guide and use me 
as He saw fit, that I found that peace of heart and mind 
that passes human understanding, that inner joy, that 
sense of true freedom which comes to every believing 
Christian who has a real and meaningful personal fellow- 
ship with his Saviour, Jesus Christ. Since that time, life 
hasn’t been any easier. The problems and decisions haven’t 
been fewer. In fact, I suspect that they have been more 
serious and more frequent. But now I feel that I am not 
living alone. I feel I have an Eternal Companion who 
motivates and guides and strengthens me in every experi- 
ence which I must face.” 
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Further light is shed on the above statement when we 
know that Miss Marks is a graduate of the University of 
Maryland with a B.S. in Chemistry (1942). At the end 
of a year as a teaching fellow there she was awarded her 
M.S. in Chemistry. Her first position was with a large 
canning factory at Yakima, Washington. ; 

Having grown up in the church and having been active 
in its youth work, though far away from home, she 
promptly associated herself with the work of the local 
Lutheran Church at Yakima. There she did excellent 
work with the youth of that congregation. So fine was 
her work that the congregation engaged her services on 
a full-time basis and Miss Marks gave up chemistry for 
the work of the church. Then she decided that if she was 
to serve the church professionally she should secure addi- 
tional preparation for the task. Accordingly, she registered 
at Gettysburg Theological Seminary in the fall of 1946 
for a two-year course leading to the M.A. in Religious 
Education. The degree will be conferred at the May 
commencement, 

Miss Marks comes to her task very highly recommended 
by those who know her best. She is a young woman of 
splendid Christian personality, is an able speaker and a 
talented musician. Possessed of a special measure of love 
and understanding of the age-group with whom she is to 
work in particular, she seems eminently qualified to do 
the task which she is about to undertake. 

The General Committee has long recognized the desira- 
bility of having a member of its staff give special atten- 
tion to the Intermediate age-group, but only now is it 
ready to accept the financial responsibility for this expan- 
sion. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


“This is a red-letter day in the history of the Upper 
Courantyne, for it is the first attempt by a religious body 
to establish a building in the district, separated for sec- 
ondary education.” This was said by Mr. G. H. Morrison, 
County Inspector of Schools, in his speech at the open- 
ing ceremonies of Skeldon High School. 

When the opening was less than a week away, there 
was still much to be done. Boards and rubbish left by the 
carpenters had to be cleared away and the grounds 
cleaned; chairs were in parts and had to be glued to- 
gether; floors were in need of scrubbing; the cross must 
be hung and altar finished; the students had to be taught 
several songs; and the place had to be decorated. Amer- 
icans decorate for special occasions, but Guianese like 
decorations even more—especially crepe paper. 

As we set to work, leading men of the vicinity showed 
real interest. They wanted this to be a “big affair” and 
had many suggestions. They offered to find helpers for 
the decorating. A wealthy Mohammedan insisted that 
three of us stay with them and have our meals there for 
several days before the opening so that we could put 
more time in for preparations. 

Several afternoons the students gathered to practice 
their songs. Children here like to sing but know very 
little music, one reason being that they don’t even have 
a form of accompaniment in the schools. Pastor Magalee 
was anxious for Miss Morter to work up a quartet. She 
asked some boys if they had ever sung “in parts.” 

One replied, “Yes.” 

“Which do you sing, tenor or bass?” 

The boy stammered a: bit and said, “Oh, one will sing 
alone for a line or two. Then the rest join in.” So you see, 
some don’t even know what it is to “sing in parts.” You 
would be surprised at how well they learned to sing 
“Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes” in a few after- 
noons. But the quartet itself was really happiest over the 
accomplishment. 

The day—January 12, 1948—and the hour—4 p.m.—had 
arrived. The students lined the path leading to the school 
—the girls on one side in their white dresses and maroon 
hair bows and the boys on the other side with white sport 
shirts and short trousers. When the District Commissioner, 
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Mr. D. L. B. Wickham, Esq., put foot on the school 
grounds, the students began singing, “God Save the King.” 

Pastor C. Hayner offered a prayer at the door and 
then the wife of the Deputy Manager of Plantation Skel- 
don declared the building open. 

The decorated tables placed about the auditorium were 
soon filled and many had to remain outside. The audience 
ate British Guiana cake and sipped tea while the program 
was carried on. This brought forth quite a prominent sub- 
heading in a local paper: “Atmosphere Truly American.” 

The District Commissioner presided at the program. 
Pastor P. A. Magalee gave a short history of the school 
which opened in January, 1945, with 18 students.. In 
December, 1947, there were 180 enrolled. Pastor W. J. 
Wolff extended greetings in behalf of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the U.L.C.A. 

It was truly a “red-letter day” for Skeldon as shown by 
the excitement among the students, by the co-operation 
received when preparing for the opening, by the hundreds 
who attended, including the most prominent people of 
the community, and by the enthusiasm felt as speeches 
and remarks were made. 

We feel, too, that it is a “red-letter day” and event for 
the Lutheran Church in British Guiana. If only you could 
get a real picture of all the people clustered in this village 
of Skeldon! There are a few industries and people are 
gradually emerging from their backward ways; they are 
seeking to raise their standard of living; they are seeking 
guidance, and, whether they know it or not, they are 
seeking Truth. The high school shows the people that the 
Church is interested in helping them. The majority of the 
people have not as yet accepted Christianity. 

A catechist was sent to Skeldon recently. His first 
attempt to conduct Sunday School and a church service at 
three points in this area resulted in attendances of 3, 6, 
and 16. But one Friday afternoon he invited students to 
remain to organize a Luther League. Twenty stayed. So 
you can see what a splendid opportunity the school is 
offering already for our Church. : 

The students of Skeldon High School are happy over 
their new 125-foot building. They want to shout, “Thanks, 
Luther League of America, for our splendid school.” 
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Active Young Lutherans 


When a young fellow will hitch-hike more than two 
hundred and fifty miles to join his group of Luther 
Leaguers at a summer school, his religious interest must 
be pretty strong. Yet such was the case with a member 
of the Luther League of Calvary Church, East Cleveland. 

He was working in Buffalo during the summer, coming 
home for week-ends. In July his League went to the Sum- 
mer School of the Synod of Ohio at Lakeside. So when his 
Saturday work was done in Buffalo he got his thumb out 
on a westbound highway. The next morning his friends 
found him asleep on the porch swing of their Lakeside 
cottage. During the week that followed he shared with 
the others in the religious program. 

His trip was a bit unusual, but otherwise it is typical of 
the enthusiasm of his group of young Lutherans. To call 
it a Luther League is only part of the story. It is a Sun- 
day School class as well. According to the plan at Calvary 
Church, the League is the discussion and social and proj- 
ect part of their program, while the Class is the study 
part. So the rule is: “Unless you attend Sunday School you 
are not a member!” 

They keep a scrapbook of their doings. Their president 
is an art student who provides the attractive decorations 
for the pages. Another member pastes in the souvenirs, 
pictures, clippings and mementos. Among these, for ex- 
ample, is a paper napkin on which is typed the account 
of a social event. 

Of course they have their good times—a picnic, a moon- 
light party along the lake, a shower for a prospective bride. 
The girls bring their boys even though not Lutherans, and 
all are cordially received. At times they have played host 
to other Leagues of the city. 

The scrapbook reveals more than social affairs among 
their activities. The group has undertaken one project 
after another for their church. When they were looking 
for their first project, someone called attention to several 
persons who were hard of hearing and therefore stayed 
away from church. Hearing aids in the pews! Enthusias- 
tically the young folks raised the money and saw the work 
done. 

That was only a beginning, according to the scrapbook 
story. The group saw other needs in their congregation, 
such as a new piano for the Church School, and began to 
do something about them. And they also saw needs out- 
side of their Cleveland parish. A lay worker in China goes 
about his daily missionary tasks supported by these young 
people. And soon a lay worker in India will be aided also. 

Nearer to East Cleveland than the Orient are the under- 
privileged in Cleveland’s tenements. A scrapbook news- 
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paper clipping tells the story of these Lutheran young 
people taking a Christmas program to the inmates of the 
Wayfarers’ Lodge. Doubtless the homeless transients who 
saw and heard that program caught a glimpse once more 
of the warm friendliness of Christian homes. 

In the newspaper there had been another story of these 
Lutherans. They told a welfare agency, “We want the 
name of the largest and poorest family in Cleveland. We 
want to give them a Christmas basket.” As it turned out, 
the family was Chinese, with the name Big Chin. For the 
ten Big Chins this resulted in baskets of groceries, cloth- 
ing, toys, and the music of young voices singing carols. 
For the Luther Leaguers there was the sense of enlarging 
the spirit of Christmas by sharing it. 

During the war some of these young folks were in the 
service. But that separation did not break the group spirit. 
It simply meant that there was another job to do, namely, 
writing letters to those in service. And when the war came 
to an end, all those from Calvary Church in uniform were 
plainly told that they were expected to get to work in the 
church when they got home. 

Such activity of course takes leadership. In this instance 
there is the spirited guidance of a husband and wife who. 
spare neither time, energy, nor funds. -When they are 
called “Pop” and “Mom” it is because the young folks 
accept their guidance with willingness and affection. 

There is leadership in the group also. One fellow, for 
example, combines college honors and attractive person- 
ality with musical talent and deep Christian convictions. 
There are others in the group who have fine training and 
abilities. What marks them all is the determination to be 
truly Christian in this largely pagan world. 

Not that there is anything stuffy or kill-joy about them. 
Their humor bubbles up easily. When they wanted to 
publish a little news sheet on the congregation’s ditto 
machine, they needed a name for it. So, with the amused 
consent of Pastor Grohne, they named it THE GROHNER! 

But they are serious about things, too. In the Class on 
Sunday mornings they really want to learn fully about the 
Christian faith and life. And in the League on Sunday 
evenings, the discussion of the problems of Christian 
young people is alert and earnest. There is the case of the 
ex-GI. Though not a Lutheran, he received so much help 
from Lutheran Service Centers that he determined to look 
up a Lutheran Church when he got out of uniform, and 
learn its teachings. 

In such a group you would expect also that there would 
be some who are thinking of full-time Christian service. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Note to the manager of THE swap sHop found on her 
memo pad:“Tell the editors of the Luther League field 
publications how we like their news mediums.” They have 
been most generous with their kind comments about our 
typographical treatises, and turn about is fair play! ! 


Newssheets and Things Literary 

That was the first thing we saw on our desk this morn- 
ing, so here we go with our chit-chat about newssheets 
and things literary! Only thirteen or fourteen of the thirty 
known papers printed or mimeographed on the field cram 
our mailbox, but those that do are read thoroughly, and 
the sharp ideas they contain are passed along immediately 
in most instances. Unseasonal bits are clipped for future 
reference. (Perhaps this would be a good place to add 
that no particular section of the Luther League has a 
corner on the bright, beautiful inspirations that make for 
an enthusiastic and efficient organization. They come from 
everywhere—or could, if all the circulation managers would 
put THE swap sHop on their mailing lists! That’s a broad 
hint, boys and gals!) All quotable quips and serious quotes 
are noted and clipped, too. Things like “The Luther 
Leaguer is your paper. We only write it,” from The Luther 
Leaguer published by the Luther Leagues of the Church 
of the Redeemer in Ramsey, New Jersey. (Incidentally, 
in almost every publication we find some mention of the 
Church’s double apportionment—with a mandate for the 
Luther League’s support!—or promotion of the sale of its 
official weekly magazine The Lutheran, by the Leaguers. ) 


A Whimsical Story 

Then occasionally there is a whimsical story which we 
just file because it never seems to fit the context of our 
monthly dissertation, but which we are loathe to toss away. 
For instance, over a year ago Leslie Conrad wrote this in 
his wHat’s cooxinc column in Edmilise, organ of the 
Luther League of North Carolina: “I was preaching on the 
parable of the ‘Empty House’! You recall how the Un- 
clean Spirit left the man and later returned with seven 
other evil beings, each more wicked than himself! 
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“T had just reminded my listeners that ‘we were living 
at a time when Empty Houses attracted attention, and 
how human beings spared NO energy in finding a place 
to live.’ Then I stated, “But human beings are not the only 
beings who are looking for living quarters!’ 

“Almost immediately, I noticed the members of the 
congregation smile broadly, and peering out of the corner 
of my right peeper, I saw a large yellow tomcat slowly 
making his way from the choir loft en route to the chancel! 
After making his rounds of the chancel, he marched down 
to the first pew, leaped to a sitting position, and sat there 
for five minutes with his eyes (and I suppose his mind) 
glued on the minister in the pulpit!” 

More recently Mr. Conrad had a tale to tell about a box 
of aspirin tablets that reads like a yarn Robert St. John 
or John Nesbitt might use, but we shall save it for another 
time, lest we miss relating to you remarks about additional 
League publications. (Perish the thought!) 

We liked these Words of Wisdom, too, in the February 
issue of The New Jersey Mosquito, published by the 
Luther League of New Jersey, of course. . . . Digging wells 
is about the only business where you don’t have to begin 
at the bottom. . . . When you come to the end of your 
rope, tie a knot and hang on. . . . Do the best you can 
with what you've got where you are. . . . Pep without pur- 
pose is piffle. . .. Putting your best foot forward does not 
mean to kick about everything. Which reminds us of a 
little verse in The Conductor entitled 11’s you. (The Con- 
ductor comes from the Johnstown District of Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod.) 

“If you want to work in the kind of a League 

Like the kind of a League you like, 

You needn’t slip your clothes in a grip 

And start on a long, long hike. 

You'll only find what you left behind, 

For there’s nothing that’s really new; 

It’s a knock at yourself when you knock your League; 
It isn’t your League—it’s YOU.” 

There was a typographical inexactitude in the Mosquito 
that we liked also. At the end of a long and very good 
article on Christian careers was the signature “Doris J. 
Fasnacht, Life Service Secretary”! Good, no? ! 


Comparing Papers 

But we have been very specific up to now, and it is high 
time that we made some general comments on a broader 
scope. We do compare the various newssheets that come 
to us, not with the intention of selecting the best—that 
involves too many considerations: frequency of publica- 
tion, purpose, coverage, etc.—but with an eye to giving 
all of you the most and best help here in THE swar sHOP. 
We have a pet peeve or two—articles, news items from 
locals or even a whole paper which carries no identifying 
signature and/or address, and papers which have a hodge- 
podge system of continuing articles all over several pages. 
We are tenacious and we find the end usually, but what 
about your local readers who are probably much more 
casual? And we have some favorites, among them Genesee 
Valley District's Luther Log and New Jersey's Mosquito (in 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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The Audio-Visual Aids Department of the United Lu- 
theran Publication House (Philadelphia) is anxious to 
co-operate with Luther Leaguers in helping them to 
secure and use good visual materials. For 16 mm. film 
suggestions see the April issue of this magazine. 


Among 35 mm. filmstrips which would be helpful are these: 
BOY MEETS GIRL. 40 frames (single frame) with manual. 
Age Level—Intermediates. 
Wholesome, Christian approach to some of the initial prob- 
lems of boy-girl friendships and dating. Points covered in 
the film include: where and how to meet interesting, attrac- 
tive fellows and girls with high standards; how to make in- 
troductions; blind dates; how to be popular. Visualized with 
photographs and drawings. 

Sale $2.50 

Rental (including outgoing postage and handling) 75c 


BOY DATES GIRL. 40 frames (single frame) with manual. 
Age Level—Seniors. 
Applying Christian principles to additional dating problems. 
Subjects covered include: asking for a date; accepting or re- 
fusing a date; what to do on a date; the girl who gets “stood 
up”; the goodnight kiss; how to handle a wolf; what about 
petting?; date technique. Original photographs plus a de- 
lightful series of caricatures by Bill Jackson. 
Sale $2.50 
Rental (including outgoing postage and handling) 75c 


BOY MARRIES GIRL. 40 frames (single frame) with manual. 
Age Level—Young People. 

A realistic, Christian presentation of some of the things an 

engaged couple should consider before marriage; how to 

know you are in love; the “right person”; financing a mar- 

riage; the best age to marry; purpose of the engagement 

period; spiritual preparation for marriage. Visualized with 
photographs and drawings. 

Sale $2.50 

Rental (including outgoing postage and handling) 75c 


A CHRISTIAN AND HIS MONEY. 40 frames (single frame) 
with manual. Age Level—Intermediates, Seniors, Young 
People, 

Forceful application of Christian Stewardship. 
Sale $2.50 


Rental (including outgoing postage and handling) 75c 


CEILING UNLIMITED. 65 frames (single frame). Age Level 
—Intermediates, Seniors, Young People. 
A new temperance strip showing in a dramatic way how 
drinking endangers flight operation. 
Sale $2.50 
Rental (including outgoing postage and handling) 75c 
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SMOKING—SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT. 50 frames 
(single frame). Age Level—Intermediates, Seniors, Young 
People. 

A new strip on this social problem. 
Sale $2.50 
Rental (including outgoing postage and handling) 75c 


HOW TO CONQUER WAR. 110 frames (single frame) with 
manual. Age Level—Young People. 

A filmstrip showing historical development of methods man 
has sought to settle disputes through organization of larger 
and larger units of government, showing the cycle of isola- 
tion, contact, friction, attempted solution of war, and real 
solution by uniting in a new, larger peace-unit. Points out 
weakness of “League of Nations” plan and suggests remedies 
along line of present concepts. Useful in stimulating thought 
and discussion on forms of international organization and 
need for peace. 


Rental (including outgoing postage and handling) $1.25 


FORWARD—ALL TOGETHER. 82 frames (single frame) with 
manual. Age Level—Seniors, Young People. 
Produced by the Council Against Intolerance in America. 
This powerful filmstrip portrays the racial injustices and in- 
equalities still with us in America, pointing up ways in which 
we have begun to eradicate a deplorable situation. 
Sale $3.00 


Rental (including outgoing postage and handling) 75c 


LOOK AT THE MINISTRY. 50 frames (single frame) with 

manual. Age Level—Intermediates, Seniors, Young People. 

A splendid black and white single frame filmstrip, based on 

the book of the same name by J. O. Nelson, Ph.D., of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

Rental Handling Charge 25c 


Then there are these “sound filmstrips,” which with regular 
speed records, integrated with the filmstrips, present a concen- 
trated audio-visual unit for learning. 


IS YOUR HOME FUN? 50 frames (single frame) with record- 
ings and manual. Age Level — Intermediates, Seniors, 
Young People. 

Beautiful art work filmstrip with script-and recordings accom- 

panying the pictures. Two homes are contrasted in a most 

interesting manner, showing how co-operation in work and 
play, together with a religious faith, makes a real home. 

Sale $10.00 

Rental (including outgoing postage and handling) $2.25 


TWO DOLLARS. 65 frames (single frame—color) with record- 
ings and manual. Age Level—Seniors, Young People. 

A sequel to the sounded filmstrip, IS YOUR HOME FUN? 

Clever script contrasts “tight-wad” Mr. Brown with “shar- 


ing” Mr. Gay. 
Sale $15.00 


Rental (including outgoing postage and handling) $2.50 

These and other audio-visual still picture materials are more 

fully described in the Revised Catalog of 2 in. x 2 in. slides 

and 85 mm. filmstrips available from the Audio-Visual Aids 
Department, The United Lutheran Publication House. 
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A Garden Party 


Invitations 
. may be made in the shape of flowers 

—pansies, daisies, etc. Or a garden trellis 
with gates that open to reveal the follow- 
ing “info” would be appropriate. (Post- 
cards decorated with flower seals can be 
used. ) 

Date 

Place 

Time 

All Leaguers and their friends are 

invited. 

Decorations 
. should be a profusion of flowers 

and plants. Feature colors such as yel- 
low and green, if crepe paper is to be 
used. Make the room as attractive as 
possible. As each person enters give him 
a flower to wear. Or ask each person to 
wear his birth-month flower if possible. 
(They may be made out of crepe paper 
if live flowers are not available. ) 


Flower Hunt 

Write names of birth-month flowers on 
slips of paper and hide them (about 20 
for each month). Each player hunts and 
picks up only those of his own birth 
month. For instance, one born in June 
hunts “Rose.” When a whistle is blown 
the hunt is halted. The player with the 
most “flowers” wins. 

Birth-Month Flowers: January, snowdrop; 
February, primrose; March, violet; April, sweet 
pea; May, lily of the valley; June, rose; July, 
poppy; August, gladiola or water lily; Septem- 
ber, goldenrod or morming glory; October, aster; 


November, chrysanthemum; December, holly or 
poinsettia. 


Rose Garden ; 
Players are seated in circle. Leader 
numbers them off in fours. He announces 
that all the ones are Red Roses, twos are 
White Roses, threes are American Beau- 
ties, and fours are Ramblers. “It” stand- 
ing in center of circle says, “I want a 
bouquet of Red Roses and Ramblers.” 
All Red Roses and Ramblers then ex- 
change seats. The player left out then 
becomes “It.” When “Garden Gate” is 
called, all players exchange seats. 


The Flower Garden 
Leader gives names of flowers to all 
Leaguers seated in circle. Then Leader 
says, “In a garden of flowers I saw, noth- 
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ing but the rose was missing.” Rose re- 
plies, “The rose was not lacking because 
I saw it there. The violet was missing.” 
Violet replies, “The violet was not miss- 
ing because I saw it there. The lily was 
missing.” The game proceeds until some 
player fails to respond. 


Rose Relay 

Red and White Roses combine against 
the American Beauties and Ramblers for 
this game. Each team forms a line, one 
player in front of the other. The first one 
in each line is given a rose. At a given 
signal the first player zigzags down his 
line running around one player’s left and 
the next player’s right in a weaving fash- 
ion. Reaching the end of the line, he 
zigzags back in the same manner. When 
he reaches the front of the line, he gives 
the rose to the next player and takes his 
place at the end of the line. The first 
team to finish the relay wins. 


Garden Scamp 

All but two players form a circle. The 
space inside the circle is the garden. The 
scamp is inside the garden; the gardener 
on the outside. He calls, “Who let you 
into my garden?” Scamp replies, “TI let 
myself into your garden.” Then the 
gardener chases the scamp, who dodges 
in and out of.the circle. The gardener 
must follow every place the scamp goes, 
doing the same things. When scamp is 
caught, he becomes the gardener and 
has privilege of choosing the next scamp. 
First gardener takes his place in the 
circle. The scamp may do anything that 
will make it difficult for the gardener to 
catch him, such «as jump over clasped 
hands, crawl through on his hands and 
knees, etc. 


Garden Gate 

Two lines of players face each other, 
six feet apart. A leader for each line 
stands beside a basket. These leaders, 
four feet apart, are the posts for the gate. 
Each player has an apple (or a beanbag) 
in front of him. At a signal, the first 
player in line snatches up the apple, 
runs down one side of his line, around 
the end, and up the other side. He runs 
around the gatepost and drops his apple 


in the basket. As soon as he is back in 
line, player No. 2 starts out. 

Five points are awarded to the team 
finishing first, but one point is deducted 
for each apple landing outside the basket. 
Team with most points wins. 


Flowers and Wind 

Divide players in two groups, each 
team having a “home” at opposite ends 
of the floor. There is a long neutral 
space in between. One group represents 
a flower, members deciding among them- 
selves what flower it will be. Then they 
walk over to the home line of the oppo- 
site team, who is “wind,” and _ stand 
there ready to run. The “wind” team 
tries to guess what flower has been chosen 
by the opponents. As soon as the right 
flower is named, the flower group turns 
and runs, the “wind(s)” chasing them. 
Any flower players caught by the “wind” 
must join “wind team.” The flowers re- 
maining repeat their play, choosing a 
different flower each time. This con- 
tinues until all players have been caught. 


Flower Riddles 
This is a mental game. Provide each 
player with paper and pencil. The player 
with the most correct answers is the win- 
ner and is awarded appropriately. 


1. What is a pretty girl who has fallen out 
with her lover? (Bluebelle) 

2. What did the bull do in Mrs. Grundy’s 
china shop that reminds you of a flower? 
(Buttercups ) 

8. What flower do we all possess? (Tulips) 

4. What do unmarried men often lose? (Bach- 
elor buttons) 

. Who is the preacher among flowers (Jack 
in the Pulpit) 

6. What did the teacher do when she sat on 
a tack? (Rose) 

7. At what time do we serve tea? 
O’clock ) 

8. My first syllable is a kitchen utensil. My 
second is a body of water. My whole is a 
flower. Who am I? (Pansy) Pan-sea 

9. My first syllable is a vehicle. My second 
is a nation. My whole is a flower. Who am 
I? (Carnation) 

10. What flower reminds you of a lot of 
sheep? (Phlox) 


(Four 


Daisy Fortune Teller 
Make four huge paper daisies or make 
four bunches of daisies. Have a flower 
queen who directs each person to come 
forward and pick one leaf of each daisy, 
or pull one leaf from each bunch of 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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USL Coons Word ete 


By Lucile Pettigrew Johnson 


Our Bible cross-word puzzle this month presents the fascinating story of Joseph. 
All biblical references are to the book of Genesis. Good puzzling, kids! 


Our Bible cross-word this month pre- 


sents a study of one of the most fasci- 
nating of Old Testament characters. We 
hope you will find it interesting. See 
page 80 for the solution after you have 
tried your best. 


a" 


42. 


44 
46 


48 
49 


ACROSS 


“Shed no blood, .. . 
this pit” 37:22 

“and sold Joseph to. . 
37:28 

“his master saw that the... 
him” 39:3 

“as he interpreted to... 
41:13 

“he made hima... 

ours” 37:3 

Central part of wheel 

Lower 

Manuscripts (abbr.) 

Near (abbr.) 

“And Joseph .. . 
Egypt” 39:1 


“there was there .. . 


cast him into 

. Ishmeelites 
was with 
, so it was” 


of many col- 


brought down to 


us a young 


45:28 

Co-ordinating particle that marks an 
alternative 

“the famine was over all the. . . of 
the earth” 41:56 

“T have . .-. thee over all the land 
of Egypt” 41:41 

Printers’ measure 

“to buy food . . 
42:10 

Exclamation of surprise 
. interpreted Pharaoh’s dream 

Compass point 

Joseph interpreted the dream of the 
... and the baker 

Township (abbr.) 

“Send the... with me” 43:8 

Plural ending of nouns 

“I... . Joseph; doth my father yet 
live” 45:3 

Licentiate of the Society of Apothe- 
caries (abbr). 

“Joseph saw his brethren, 
knew them” 42:7 

“God hath . . . Pharaoh what he is 
about to do” 41:25 

Nahum (abbr.) 

Joseph’s father and brethren dwelt in 
the land of... 

Half an em 

“none so discreet and wise as thou 


. thy servants come” 


. he 
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51 “Joseph’s . . . brethren went down to 
buy corn” 42:3 

made ... overseer over his house” 
39:4 

“And God Almighty give you... 
before the man” 43:14 


59 “ 


53 


DOWN 
“saw the... 
afraid” 42:35 
Consume 
Pedal digits 
Harold (abbr.) 
Easter term (abbr.) 
Sheen 
Royal Highness (abbr.) 
Joseph was cast into the... 
“made him to ride in the second .. .” 
41:43 
Joseph had eleven... 
Joseph had . . . sons 
One of the prophets 


ry 


of money, they were 
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Shillings (abbr.) 

West Africa (abbr.) 

Runs away 

“the ill favoured kine did . 
first seven fat kine” 41:20 
. became surety for Benjamin 

Sleigh 

Pair (abbr.) 

British America (abbr.) 

“there come seven years of great 

..” 41:29 

“arrayed him in vestures of fine. . .” 
41:42 

Ohs and... 

Son of Chelub I Chron. 4:11 


. up the 


Newspaper item 

“Wherefore dealt ye . . . ill with me” 
43:6 

Fs . are true men: ... are no 
spies” 42:31 


“a young man, ... Hebrew” 41:12 

Great (abbr.) 

“twelve brethren, the sons of .. . 
man” 42:13 

Royal city of the Canaanites Ezra 
2:28 

Ream (abbr.) 


Wr 


BIZ bs 


a 
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Our text is 1, 3, 6, 18, 19, 28, 41, 42, 52, and 53 (across) combined 
“And the Lord was with Joseph, and he was a prosperous man.”—Gen. 39:2a. 
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@ The first Synodical Luther League convention of 1948— 
that of Georgia-Alabama—is now history. This “little giant 
of the Luther League of America” led the way in being 
first to oversubscribe its quota to the Anniversary Appeal. 
It has a long lead toward being first in the campaign for 
20 per cent gain in active members. 

The fact that a small synod, which has endeavored to 
do its work well at all times, can show a 17 per cent net 
gain in seven months indicates that this goal adopted at 
Springfield last November is within the reach of all the 
state and synodical leagues composing the Luther League 
of America. 

Many synods have set up their own plans to accomplish 
this aim in their group. Have you done so in your section? 


@ The Luther League of America is working on a plan 
which is designed to aid the local Luther League to ac- 
complish a 20 per cent increase in membership in 1948. 

To effect this plan each local Luther League president 
will receive an attractive membership booklet soon. Every 
member is to sign this booklet. 

The plan also provides a definite program and organ- 
izational objective toward which local groups will strive. 
These objectives are directed toward helping every active 
member to be a better churchman. Every member who 
signs the membership booklet will receive a personal 
membership card which carries the list of personal League 
objectives. 


@ So eager is the Luther League to provide the maximum 
amount of leadership for the youth work of our Church 
that the Ways and Means Committee has authorized the 
employment of a suitable seminarian to assist in the field 
work program during the coming summer. 

Mr. Harold F. Park, who has just completed his middle 
year at the Southern Seminary, has accepted the oppor- 
tunity to render this service this summer. He will begin 
his work on June Ist. Tentative assignments indicate a 
very busy summer ahead for him. 

Mr. Park is a graduate of Newberry College (A.B., 
1943) and served in the U. S. Navy during the war. 
Assigned to research and application of the principles of 
radar, he also studied at Northwestern Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and Harvard University. At the time 
of his discharge he was radar engineering officer. His re- 
solve to study for the Ministry came during his navy 
experience. He is a young man of sterling character and 
positive Christian conviction. His father and mother are 
Rev. and Mrs. G. H. C. Park, now of Whitmire, S. C. 
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@ We were pleased and greatly encouraged by a recent 
letter. The writer is in charge of The Luther League 
Review subscription campaign in Kansas. He said he has 
noted the marked improvement in this youth journal of 
ours, and that he could now go out and plug for more 
subscriptions with enthusiasm. 

We hope all of our readers feel this way about The 
Review and will seek new readers and subscribers. Re- 
member, we are trying to get 2,500 additional subscrip- 
tions to The Review in 1948. 


LUTHER LEAGUE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH-CLUB 


Selections for June 


For Intermediates 
“THREE WITHOUT FEAR" 


By Robert C. DuSoe 

Longmans $2.25 
A story of shipwreck—a lad traveling alone deserted— 
plunged into the sea and washed ashore on a plank. He 
meets young travelers and finds his way home after many 


thrilling adventures. 


For Seniors 
"JOHN OF AMERICA" 
By Loring MacKaye 
$2.50 
Two fun-loving young people, witches, adventures on 
land and on sea; in England and in new America. John— 
a lad of real courage and grit. 


Longmans 


For Young People 
"CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY" 


By Alan Paton 
Scribner's $3.00 
Of this novel Clifton Fadiman, the noted critic and 
literary figure, has written, “A strange novel this—written 
out of an impulse so purely Christian that one| can only 
call it apostolic.” “A masterpiece of inspired and tragic 
simplicity,” says Christopher Morley, “as humble as prayer, 

and more beautiful than singing.” 
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World Council Photo 


An Italian boy laboring to build Camp Agape with the assistance of but a 


crude rope-pulley system 


The burning sun shone down upon the 
naked chests of the young Italian boys, 
laboring under the weight of their crude 
rope-pulley system. Despite the warmth, 
rather unusual for a late September day, 
they were determined to complete the 
foundation of their youth camp as soon 
as possible. The heat seemed to be sti- 
fling to the girls, too, as they took turns 
bending over the huge outdoor iron cal- 
dron, making sure that the macaroni 
didn’t stick to the bottom of the pan. 
Anna turned around for a minute to wipe 
the hair out of her eyes. . . . What a 
magnificent sight! Rising high all around 
the little camping site were the steep 
rocky slopes of the Waldensian hills, 
dotted infrequently by the colorful farm- 
ing homes and orderly vineyards of the 
Italian farmers. How the people culti- 
vated this terrain was amazing, quite un- 
believable. Anna questioned whether 
she'd have the nerve to ski down hills 
like those, let alone have the energy to 
hike up and down many times a day. 
But the soil and the mountains were a 
part of these people, just like they were 
the iron in the blood of most of their 
great-grandparents. 

From the hills Anna’s gaze drifted down 
into the valley where the beautiful little 
village of Praly lay sprawled out before 
her. Winding up to the camp was a small 
dirt road, quite clear and then lost from 
sight as a sharp bend led it under the 
prow of a hill. Several hundred yards 
away she caught sight of Cassetti, slowly 
making his way up the steep incline, his 
shoulders stooped by the weight of a 
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heavy rock which was slung in a gunny 
sack from his head like an Indian squaw 
might carry her papoose. From the crack 
of dawn until the last rays of the sun 
faded from the wooded hilltop, he worked, 
taking time out only for spaghetti or 
pizza which the girls cooked for the men. 

Cassetti was strong, strong as the hills 
which surrounded him. And the Chris- 
tian youth community which he and the 
other young Italian fellows were build- 
ing through hard manual labor, with only 
the most rudimentary tools to help them, 
would be as lasting as their combined 
strength: a community as full of love as 
the devotion within the hearts of these 
young people which led them to donate 
their vacations in the co-operative build- 
ing of their community, Agape. This 
small center has already earned its right 
to the title, Agape, meaning “Christian 
love,” Anna thought, as she turned back 
to the cooking. 

The idea for Agape was first formulated 
by Italian war veterans, returning from 
combat and from years in prison camp. 
They weren’t interested in building a 
memorial perpetuating grief and bitter- 
ness, but in building a living monument 
which would create understanding and 
love between men from many countries 
and of different religious faiths. Their 
enthusiasm caught fire immediately among 
the other Protestant young people. They, 
too, felt very deeply that a real fellow- 
ship, the basis of peace and understand- 
ing, could best be established in a com- 
munity such as Agape. And so they set 
to work. Leonardo Ricci, an outstanding 


-uropean 


Italian architect, was hired to draw up 
plans which would be conducive to com- 
munity life. Young people came from all 
over the “boot” and from France and 
Switzerland to participate in the actual 
construction. Young workers and pastors 
alike began leveling the ground for an 
outdoor chapel, digging the foundations, 
and laying the floor for their dormitories, 
meeting halls, dining room, and kitchen. 

When completed, Agape will serve as 
a center for conferences, leadership train- 
ing courses, and camp outings for young 
Protestant youth, not only from Italy, but 
also from other European countries and 
the States. Already the fellowship which 
one feels when chopping rocks, singing 


late into the night, or mixing spaghetti. 


over an open fire is establishing a prece- 
dent for co-operative living. There are 
an enthusiasm and spirit of devotion 
which guarantee the success of Agape. 
Italy isn’t the only country in which 
young people are demonstrating to the 
fathers of the church that co-operation 
and fellowship are more than subject 
matter for a good “bull session.” Last 
October, the World Council of Churches 
held a Conference for youth leaders from 
all over Europe to evaluate the needs of 
church youth work so that they might 
know more clearly the most important 
projects which they should support with 
time and money. It was interesting to 
hear all the stories they had to tell... 
of the tremendous amount of interest 
which CIMADE, the French Protestant 
youth organization, is creating with the 
Army barracks which serve as social cen- 
ters in various war-devastated communi- 
ties and sometimes even as dormitories 
for people who have no other place to 
sleep. Dr. Manfred Miiller of Stuttgart, 
Germany, told about the exciting summer 
camping program the German youth had 
last summer, the first time in many years 
that girls and boys could get away from 
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their ruined cities and desolate homes 
to enjoy a few weeks of fresh air in the 
country. The Hungarian delegate de- 
scribed the summer youth conferences 
which will be held there next summer 
with delegates from other countries at- 
tending. 

Among the people assembled was a 
young Belgian girl. She didn’t look much 
over 20, and I found out from her that 
she really wasn’t. Daisy made quite a 
lasting impression on all the assembled 
delegates as she told how the Student 
Christian Movement in her country was 
organized. 

“Youth in Belgium are interested in 
knowing and understanding people who 
live on quite a different economic level,” 
she said as we talked late after one of 
the evening meetings, “but they realized 
that just reading about these people isn’t 
enough, that they must know the working 
people personally.” The best opportunity 
to know them was obviously to live with 
them, work in their factories, experience 
the exhaustion which results from daily 
manual labor, and see conditions which 
exist in the industries and mines. And 
so plans were made for a small group of 
thirty high school and college students 
to visit, during their school vacation, the 
Borinage, the heavy mining section of 
Belgium, to live in the homes of the 
workers, and to participate in their daily 
living. 

The students were mostly from middle- 
class homes—one boy a factory owner’s 
son, another whose father was a profes- 
sor, and a girl from a minister’s home. 
And what experiences they did havel 
Some worked in heavy industries, some in 
the mines, others in the famous Belgian 
glass factories. The new experience of 
manual labor was hard for them at first, 
but their hands soon became hardened 
by the pick handle, their noses accus- 
tomed to the musty odor of coal dust, 
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outh Build tor Tomorrow 


By Eleanor Durham 


and their ears deafened to the roar of 
the blast furnaces. At night they returned 
with the workers to their homes, living as 
part of their families. Evenings passed 
rapidly as they discussed numerous ideas 
and events, but always they returned to 
the theme which led them on their quest 
into the Borinage: “What has Christianity 
to say to all people regardless of what 
work they may do?” and “How can we 
as Christians create a living brotherhood 
among men?” 

The experiment among the Borinage 
people was a success. Many lifelong 
friendships were established. New groups 
of students followed the example of the 
pioneering youth. Each time the same 
results were reached: both workers and 
young people understood more about the 
lives of each other; Christianity as a living 
force gained increased meaning for them. 

The students of Belgium, like the 
Italian youth who are working so faith- 
fully toward the completion of Agape, 


the Christian young people of Germany, 
Hungary, and of many countries, know 
that discussion alone is not enough, that 
decisions must be reached which make 
it possible for them to live their Christian 
faith in a dynamic, topsy-turvy world. 
The World Council of Churches, through 
its newly formed Youth Department and 
its Reconstruction Department, with 
which Lutheran World Action co-oper- 
ates, is the channel through which Chris- 
tian young people throughout the world 
may share in the enthusiasm and experi- 
ences of their comrades in other lands 


. and aid one another materially. Together 


with Christian youth from all over the 
world, European young people are pre- 
paring themselves as leaders of the future, 
full of imagination to see what needs to 
be done, energy to propel them onward 
in spite of all obstacles, and Christian 
faith as a fundamental principle of their 
actions. They are genuinely concerned 
about the world of tomorrow. 


World Council Photo 


Camp Agape, which the Italian Protestant youth are now building 
nestles at the foot of the rocky Waldensian hills 
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News 


@ MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
The Luther League, the Young Wom- 


en’s Missionary Society, and the young | 


people’s Sunday School class of Trinity 
Church, Lancaster, recently sponsored a 
“World Tour” as part of their mission 
study program on “World Evangelism.” 

Pointing up both Luther League Mis- 
sionary Day and Youth Week, the event 
featured a progressive dinner, the menu 
of which consisted of foods typical of the 
various countries visited. India—spiced 
fruit juice; South America—chile con 
carne, baked potatoes; Liberia—peanuts; 
China—tea; Japan—cookies; America—ice 
cream and pretzels. 

Members of the various groups im- 
personated missionaries or nationals ac- 
tive in our church—Hemalatha John, the 
Rey. and Mrs. Alsop, Helen Lawson, 
Wesley Sadler, Mae Rohlfs, and Ielene 
Ufkes. Each person told of the work on 
the mission field he or she represented. 
In the room decorated to illustrate China, 
for instance, letters from the field writ- 
ten especially for this program by Miss 
Ufkes and Miss Catherine Stirewalt were 
read and illustrated by pictures thrown 
on the screen. 

The climax of the evening was the 
talk given by Miss Vivian Wickey, ULCA 
delegate to the Oslo Youth Conference 


Notes 


last summer, and the film strip of that 
event. 


The Luther League of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania has chosen “The Vic- 
tory of Faith” as the theme for its Phila- 
delphia Convention, Sept. 3-6, 1948. 


@ INDIANA 

The Luther League of Indiana held 
its first state-wide Presidents’ Confer- 
ence, February 21, at First United Lu- 
theran Church, Indianapolis, Rev. Olen 
A. Peters, pastor. Fifty-five young peo- 
ple registered for the day’s instruction 
in the work of their organization. 

The day’s work was divided into five 
periods, with Dr. F. M. Hanes, presi- 
dent of the synod, opening the study 
with a discussion of the theme, “Youth 
Organization in the Church.” Miss Ruth 
Greve, representing the LLA, spoke on 
the subject, “History and Organization 
of the Luther League.” “Program of the 
Departments” was presented by the de- 
partmental secretaries. “Luther League 
Problems” were discussed under the 
leadership of Miss Greve. The final 
period, with Clyde Smith presiding, pre- 
sented, “Your Indiana Luther League.” 
Closing devotions were given by Rev. 
Allen K. Trout of Auburn. 


This is a group from the LOYAL chapter of First Lutheran Church, Glen- 


dale, California, Rev. Carl V. Tambert, pastor. 


Three writers of Young 


Adult program materials, thus far, have come from this group—Mrs. Robert 
Ray Inslee, Rev. Carl V. Tambert, and Mr. Howard L. Logan 
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SHORT LINES 


The Luther Leaguers of Trinity 
Church, Bellevue, Kentucky, (Ohio Syn- 
od), under the leadership of their pas- 
tor, Rev. Charles L. Masheck, have been 
giving substantial assistance to a family 
of nine persons in Hungary since last 
July. Food packages and clothing have 
been sent regularly. Faced with an in- 
crease in the family, the Luther League 
will provide the needed layette and 
baby garments. 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) District Luther 
League was another group privileged to 
have a native Guianese speak to them 
as they observed Luther League Mis- 
sionary Day. Mr. Richard Ishmael, med- 
ical student at N. Y. U., spoke at a 
service held in St. Paul’s, Richmond 
Hill, when “The Four R’s for the Gui- 
anese” was used. 


The Luther League of St. John’s 
Church, Berrysburg, Pa., (Min.) sup- 
ports their pastor, Rev. Phares O. Reitz. 
They recently completed a local church 
project in which they excavated the 
basement and installed modern rest 
rooms. They also conducted the annual 
Easter Sunrise Service. 


An Easter breakfast, following the 
Sunrise Service, has become traditional 
at Calvary, Louisville. Seventy young 
persons enjoyed a tasty breakfast pre- 
pared by the Women’s Auxiliary and 
mothers of the Leaguers. Nancy Cauble, 
Ky.-Tenn. LL Prexy, was the guest 
speaker and spoke on “The Easter Lily.” 
Dr. Clayton Robertson is their pastor. 


The Luther Leaguers of North Caro- 
lina, reports Betty Scott Lentz, their 
treasurer, gathered and gave $1,728.03 
to the Lutheran Children’s Home, Salem, 
Virginia. They called the effort a Penny 
Parade and strove to raise $1,000. They 
nearly doubled their goal. Funds will 
be put toward the erection of a recrea- 
tional building at the home. 


The Luther League of S. C. reports 
its first Presidents’ Retreat a great suc- 
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cess. Held at Camp Barstow, near Co- 
lumbia, 86 young people enjoyed the 
program arranged for the weekend ses- 
sions. Rev. J. W. Frease, Executive 
Secretary of the L.L. of A., was the 
guest speaker. 


Leaguers of Holy Trinity Church, 
Little Mountain, S. C., report two in- 
teresting items. They have started a 
once a month fellowship hour just be- 
fore their regular League meeting and 
find it helps to stimulate attendance. A 
recent feature was a missionary program 
presented to the Sunday School. 


Edna Knotts, Educational Secretary of 
the Central Penn L.L., is promoting 
another New Devotional Contest this 
year. A recent issue of The Centalite 
gave many suggestions on the nature 
of such programs. (That’s an idea for 
all Leaguedom. Awards for the best 
entry will be made at convention time. ) 


Johnstown District has set as its goal 
at least two bus loads of Luther 
Leaguers going to Roanoke to the next 
convention of the LLA, August 22-26, 
1949. (How many will your district 
have there? ) 


Meeting recently at St. John’s, Phoe- 
nixville, Pa., the Norristown Conference 
L.L. enjoyed the service of three na- 
tional officers—their own Eugene Geiger 
and Clarence L. Neun, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
both members of the LLA’s executive 
committee, and Rev. W. J. Ducker, Edi- 
tor of The Luther League Review. A 
splendid program was carried out under 
the direction of Miss Edna Yeagle, pres- 
ident of the conference. 


Two St. John’s Leaguers (Phoenix- 
ville, Pa.) were winners in a contest 
conducted by The Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin recently and were awarded 
trips to the national capital, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Congratulations Lorraine 
Willaredt and Mary Ann Deininger! 


The League of Incarnation Church, 
Columbia, S. C., this year started the 
practice of holding an Easter Supper 
in honor of Confirmation Classes hold- 
ing their annual re-union. Gold crosses 
were presented the members of the 1948 
class. Following an impressive devo- 
tional service, the company went in a 
body to the church where vespers was 


held. 


The Luther League of Illinois having 
completed its three year quota for the 
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China-Skeldon project in 1947 turned 
its energies to work on another project 
of its choosing in 1948. It has set out 
to raise $1,000 as a gift toward the 
building of the Lutheran Student House 
at the University of Illinois, Champaign, 
Illinois. Twenty-six Leagues contributed 
67% of the goal at last report. 


_ Sports has been a feature of the Co- 
lumbia District Luther League this sea- 
son. The boys basketball tournament 
ended with a close game which saw 
Camas, Washington, edge out Salem, 
Oregon, 32 to 30 to win the district 
championship and the trophy. The 
Longview, Washington, girls defeated 
the Camas girls 22 to 9 to win the girls 
championship and the trophy. 


The Leagues of the Springfield 
(Ohio) Federation are lending their 
support to CARE and the European 
feeding program, They are urging each 
of their Leagues to send at least one 
package by the time of their June 
Rally. 


The Luther League of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Allentown, entertained their 
1948 Confirmation Class at a supper 
meeting recently. The speaker of the 
evening was Mr. Robert Nery, student 
from British Guiana at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege. 


How’s this for a big job for a local 
Luther League? Holy Communion, 
Minneapolis, is working to raise funds 
to purchase a new organ for their 
church, They expect to complete the 
project in two years. 


Syracuse District (N. Y.) Luther 
League played host to the Wagner Col- 
lege Choir recently when they gave a 
concert in Syracuse under the auspices 
of the District League. 


The Young People’s Club of Faith 
Lutheran Church, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
recently put on an ambitious play pro- 
duction—“A Ready Made Family,” a 
farce in three acts, by Jay Tobias. 

The play was a huge success and 
played to capacity audiences on each of 
the two evenings when it was presented. 
Credit should be given to Miss Dorothy 
Miles who directed it and to the com- 
mittee members who worked so faith- 
fully to make the show the success that 
it was. Music was furnished by the Faith 
Church Orchestra. Bernard Schnitzus is 
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ON TO PITTSBURCH 


PLAN YOUR CONVENTION 
ATTENDANCE NOW 


To send a group of its Leaguers to 
a great church-wide convention of the 
youth of the church is a major under- 
taking for any Luther League. It is 
one in which they are sure to need the 
assistance of adult members of their 
congregation, 

Take a cue from Pastor Ralph C. 
Robinson and his St. Paul’s Church, at 
Spring Grove, Pa. They wanted as 
many of their young people as possible 
to go to the Fiftieth Anniversary Con- 
vention of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica at Pittsburgh, July, 1946, so they 
worked out a novel plan by which to 
raise the money for the purpose. The 
picture above shows Pastor Robinson 
with the miniature bus which they used 
to gather funds for the trip. The result 
was that they had a whole bus load of 
their Leaguers at that memorable meet- 
ing. 

Why not plan to send a bus full of 
your Leaguers to the coming convention 
of the Luther League of America at 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA, AUGUST 22-26, 1949? 
Yes, that is a little more than a year 
off so that you would have ample time 
to raise the necessary funds. 

Pastor Fred C. Mueller of St. Paul’s 
Church, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, as 
reported previously, inaugurated a plan 
upon his return from the Pittsburgh con- 
vention to receive a special offering at 
each meeting of his church council for 
the purpose of sending more young peo- 
ple to the great Roanoke convention in 
1949. How is it coming, Pastor Mueller? 
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MORE GOOD 
BOOKS FOR YOU! | 


NO LAND IS FREE 

By W. T. Person. Westminster Press, 
1946. $2.50 

Pioneering in the twentieth century! 
Who could have thought that pioneers 
could be found in this era of atomic 
bombs and airplanes? But they can, and 
that’s what Mr. and Mrs. Craig, Hope, 
Dave, and Grannie are: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Pioneers! 

Homesteading can amount to more 
than one thinks when grafting political 
leaders want to use your homestead for 
hunting, and the cabin for a lodge. But 
it happens in No Land is Free! Mom and 
Dad Craig with the children and Gran- 
nie leave “civilization” in a return-to-the- 
land movement to escape the rising cost 
of American living. Upon settling in a 
homestead area, they find the local politi- 
cians are accustomed to use their farm 
for hunting. 

A political fight, plus the real adven- 
tures found in making a home from un- 
cleared wilderness, a real, unfictionalized 
flood, and two of the most lovable old 
men, make this novel well worth reading. 
Boys will love the adventure Dave finds 
and the girls will really enjoy the light 
love story running through it. For pure 
enjoyment, and a moral, too, read No 
Land is Free. Davin H. ENnprREs 


THE EMPIRE BUILDERS 

By Robert Ormond Case. Doubleday, 
1947, 350 pages. $3.00 

Luther Leaguers interested in high ad- 
venture stories will enjoy Robert Ormond 
Case’s The Empire Builders. Here is a 
fascinating account of rugged pioneers, 
and their struggles in opening the Oregon 
country. The book consists of a series 
of personal histories of the outstanding 
men and women in this period of our 
country’s history. 

Shortly after the Revolutionary War, 
word began to drift back concerning the 
mighty river which sprang from the foot 
of the Rockies and flowed westward to a 
beautiful land which the Algonquin In- 
dians called “Wau-re-gan” or “Beautiful 
Water.” From this came the name Oregon 
and soon the entire region west of the 
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Rockies was called the “Oregon Coun- 
try.” 

In 1845 a wagon train leaving Missouri 
had in its company a widowed sixty-six- 
year-old schoolteacher. Independently 
taking her own wagon and furnishings, 
she proved to be the moving spirit of this 
band, her wisdom and courage often hold- 
ing them together. Of some of these black 
hours she wrote in her diary: “Wolves 
were fighting and howling all around me. 
Dark clouds hid the stars. But that kind 
Providence I had always known was 
watching over me still. I committed all 
to Him and felt no fear.” With exactly 
six and one-quarter cents as her working 
capital, she started out to build a school, 
and so great was her energy and faith 
that the academy grew until in 1854 it 
was granted a charter as Pacific Univer- 
sity. 

This is a book you won't want to lay 
down, once you've started reading it. 
You will go eagerly from one exciting 
adventure to the next. Here is good 
reading! Virncinia W. DEUBEN 


LATE CITY EDITION 

By Joseph G. Herzberg and members 
of the New York Herald Tribune staff. 
Henry Holt & Co., 1947, 282 pp. $3.00 

Late City Edition is a compartment- 
alized explanation of the various phases 
of a great metropolitan newspaper’s 
operation. Mr. Herzberg, who is city 
editor, writes a preface and the first 
chapter dealing with his work and then 
turns the succeeding 28 chapters over to 
various editors, specialists, and executives 
to explain their end of things. 

The police reporter makes it clear that 
much of his work is routine and that he 
hasn’t solved many murders lately; the 
general assignment man tells how he 
must be ready for anything; and the city 
hall reporter proves a man in his position 
must not only be able to read a budget 
but also must have imagination and fresh- 
ness of approach or he would die of bore- 
dom. The girl reporter outlines some of 
her troubles and victories. 

The managing editor from his Olympian 
heights tells how exhausting the job of 


“just talking to people” can get. The 
science, sports, business, fashion. and 
obituary writers each give a look-see at 
his particular trade. Copy desk work, 
makeup and pictures are dealt with in 
separate chapters. Even the librarian 
comes out of “the morgue” to tell you 
what an interesting and vital place he 
inhabits. There are also separate chapters 
on the business office, libel, syndicates, 
freedom of news, and a look ahead. 

The book is not technical and deals 
with few fine points, but it does tell 
simply, clearly, and completely, without 
folderols or romanticizing, what makes a 
big newspaper tick. An ideal book for an 
overall picture of one of the most fas- 
cinating of all professions. 

DEAN A. Myers 


PRIMER FOR PROTESTANTS 
By James Hastings Nichols 
Association Press, 1947, 151 pages, $1.00 

This is a short and popular story of 
the origin and development of Protes- 
tantism. Insisting that to be a Protestant 
always meant to be for something, the 
author shows clearly what Protestantism 
proclaims. The book is divided into two 
parts: I. THe Protestant MovEMENT 
and IJ. ProresTanrt Princretes. Part I 
is the historical section. The basic differ- 
ences between the teachings and prac- 
tices of the historic Christian church and 
the “religion of Trent” are clearly out- 
lined. The book is worth several times 
its price for this alone, because it makes 
good reading for the lay person. 

But like many good books, this one 
has its faults, too. From the Lutheran 
standpoint it is especially noticeable. Lu- 
theran history, teachings, and ethics re- 


ceive a rather sharply critical treatment 


at the hands of the author. Perhaps 
without meaning to cast aspersions, he 
underestimates the meaning and _ influ- 
ence of Lutheranism in the modern world. 
Another has said that the book’s riajor 
fault is its over-emphasis on Anglo-Saxon 
Non-Conformist Protestantism as “the 
most significant religious force in west- 
ern civilization.” 

This is another Haddam House Book, 
a publication of the Association Press. It 
is a surprising value when compared with 
book prices today, and was a recent Re- 
ligious Book Club Selection. Designed for 
popular, non-theological readers, the book 
requires discriminating reading for bal- 
anced conclusions on modern Protestant- 
ism. Its best contribution is in the field 
of vivid contrast between Protestantism, 
or evangelicalism, in general and Ro- 


~ man Catholicism in particular. 


W. J. Ducker 
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SO YOUR FRIEND IS GOING TO MARRY A CATHOLIC! 


By C. Franklin Koch, D.D., 
New York, N. Y. 


DISCUSSION PATTERN 


WHY? To make clear to Young Adults what is involved 
in a “mixed marriage,” so that they may not make the 
mistake of underestimating the importance of a common 
religion in the building of a home that will last; to set 
forth the false claims of the Roman Catholic Church on 
which they base their requirements of the non-catholic 


member to a “mixed marriage.” 

HOW? Have some one digest the material here given 
and present it to the group. Then have an Open Forum 
in which miscellaneous experiences with “mixed mar- 
riages” are told and questions concerning the practice 
are discussed. 


@ PROJECTS 

Training for your job is considered essential. Training 
for homemaking is equally important. Your pastor will be 
glad to discuss with you the possibility of a group meeting 
for such training in your own church or community. 

Several hundred colleges now offer courses in marriage 
and family life. (A few high schools have more elementary 
courses.) If you are a college student and your school 
offers such a course, why not enroll in it? If no such course 
is available, discuss the matter with the president or the 
dean. Your interest may be what is needed to establish 
such a course. 

Learn what your community is doing in the way of mar- 
riage counseling, both premarriage and postmarriage. The 
YMCA, YWCA, Council of Social Agencies, Family Wel- 
fare Society, or Domestic Relations Court can give you 
the desired information. National organizations able to 
supply information and materials on marriage counseling 
are: 


Commission on Marriage and the Home, Federal Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10; N. Y. 

American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

National Council on Family Relations, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

American Institute on Family Relations, 607 South Hill Street, Los 
Angeles 14, California. 


@ REFERENCE MATERIAL 

Listing does not imply official approval, simply recogni- 
tion that the book is regarded as useful in preparation for 
marriage. All books may be obtained through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. They may be available in public 
libraries or those of colleges, or social agencies. 
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Marriage and the Family, by Ray E. Baber, McGraw-Hill, 1939. 656 
pp. $4.00. A comprehensive university text. Sociological approach. 

Home Builders of Tomorrow, by Warren D. Bowman, Elgin Press, 
1938, 234 pp. $1.00. A helpful study book for church youth groups. 

From Friendship to Marriage, by Roy A. Burkhart, Harper, 1937, 161 
pp. $1.50. Broad sympathetic study for college-age young people. 

A Guide for a Man and Woman Looking Toward Marriage, by Roy 
A. Burkhart, Hearthside Press, Flushing, N. Y., 1943, 66 pp. 50c. An 
excellent little book to give to young people at engagement, or just 
before marriage. 

Marriage Is What You Make It, by Sylvanus M. and Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1942, 32 pp. 20c. A valuable study course 
for young people. Interpretation of love, meaning of engagement and 
planning for marriage. 

Youth and the Homes of Tomorrow, by Edwin T. Dahlberg, Judson 
Press, 1934, 160 pp. $1.00. A helpful book for youth. Courtship, post- 
poned marriages, wedding and honeymoon, parenthood, work, play, and 
religion. 

Plan for Marriage, by Joseph K. Folsum, Ed. Harper, 1938, 305 pp. 
$3.00. Based on the Vassar course on marriage. Biological, psychological, 
economic, cultural, and religious points of view. 

Marriage, by Ernest R. Groves, Holt, 1933, 552 pp. $3.50. A univer- 
sity textbook. Valuable help to young people and to leaders. 

Personality and the Family, by Hormell and Ella Hart, Heath, Revised 
1941, 526 pp. $3.25. Analysis of wise preparation for marriage and 
creative living in the family. 

Planning for Marriage and Family Life, by W. H. and Mrs. W. H. 
Morgan, Association Press, 1943, 85 pp. 50c. Discussion course on vital 
issues of courtship and marriage. 


@ SUGGESTED PROGRAM 

HYMN: 414 (CSB) “Lord, Who at Cana’s wedding feast” 

SCRIPTURE LESSONS: Psalm 128; John 4:19-26; 
I Peter 3;1-9 

PRAYER: “Our Father, who Thyself art love, we thank 
Thee for the institution of marriage and the home. We 
are grateful for the love showered upon us by parents 
and for the love which binds us together as families. 
Look Thou in mercy and compassion upon all young 
people contemplating marriage. Give them a realization 
of its divine possibilities for happiness and growth. 
Cleanse their hearts from selfishness and bid each to 
labor for the other and for Thee, thus creating with Thee 
Thy Kingdom upon earth. Grant to all that wisdom 
which is above earthly wisdom and that peace which 
only Thou canst give. Through Jesus Christ our “Lord. 
Amen. 

SOLO: “Bless this house,” Brahe-Taylor 

TOPIC 

HYMN: 416 (CSB) “O blessed house, that cheerfully 
receiveth” 


@ Resource Article (Pages 6 and 7) 

(Continued from Page 7) 
volved, sought the counsel of parents and friends, espe- 
cially pastors, and earnestly prayed for the guidance of 
God’s ‘Holy Spirit that they may enter upon this blessed 
estate of matrimony with His favor and live together in 
holy love throughout their lives. 
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JUNE 
One World 


6—The White Race As Seen By Other Races 


Romans 9:1-5; 10:11-13. 


13—Facing America’s Race Problems 
James 2;1-9 


20—World Friendship Through the Churches 


Romans 11:13-18 


27—They Were Once Our Enemies 
Matthew 5:44, 45 


The topics composing this series present a subject of very great im- 


portance to Christian people at this time. By all means use them, even if 


the suggested dates do not fit into your program. 


(Topic materials for 


Intermediates and Seniors will be found in the Intermediate Quarterly 


Helps and the Senior Topics Quarterly respectively. ) 


ONE WORLD: 
THE WHITE RACE AS SEEN BY OTHER RACES 


Romans 9:1-5; 10:11-13 
By Rev. Gustav K. Wiencke, Th.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ PLANNING THE PROGRAM 


This program can be a lot of fun and most 
stimulating if everyone co-operates. Select in 
advance four people to conduct the panel dis- 
cussion. Each could be provided with a sym- 
bol of his or her race—turban for the represen- 
tative of India (chairman), harlequin (up- 
sweep) glasses for the Chinese, black paper 
armbands lettered in chalk, “Africa” and 
“American Negro” for the other two. Seat the 
four at a table where all the group can see 
and hear them. 

1. Announce the hymn, “Christ for the World 
We Sing,” to get the group together. Then 
wave a “magic wand’ which temporarily 
changes the complexion or texture of hair of 
all present. Everyone must imagine that he is 
yellow, red, brown, or black, and no one, until 
the wand is waved again, may say or do any- 
thing except from the viewpoint of a colored 
race, otherwise he will be lynched. (Some 
leaders may want to assign definite racial trans- 
formations to various members of the group— 
American Indian, Eskimo, Malay, Japanese, 
Chinese, Negro, Mongolian, Indian, etc., by 
passing out placards to be pinned on each 
person. ) 

2. The man (or girl) from India opens the 
meeting to discuss “The Caucasian Problem,” 
He will introduce himself and each of the par- 
ticipants in the panel discussion, inviting all 
the colored folk present to speak freely—there 
are no Caucasians present and the meeting is 
strictly “‘off the record.” Each panel speaker 
may base his speech on the material supplied 
below—or simply read some of the material. (A 
few interruptions, even if staged, will enliven 
the meeting.) 

8. The chairman from India will then sum- 
marize the panel discussion and present to the 
group a selection from the discussion questions. 
The chairman will, when the time is up, close 
the meeting by a summary of the conclusions 
of this “non-Caucasian” meeting. 

4, Wave the wand and go directly into the 
worship period. 


@ PROGRAM 

Hymn: “Christ for the World We Sing” (189 
PSH) 

Topic and Discussion 

Hymn: “A Pilgrim and a Stranger” (179 PSH) 

Offering 

Lesson: Romans 9:1-5; 10:11-13 
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Psalm 36 (Responsively, by whole verse) 

Gloria Patri: (said or sung) 

Prayer: Etermal Father of mankind, who hast 
blessed our race with blessings that we do 
not deserve, we come before Thee humbly, 
and penitently. Thou dost not look upon 
the color of a man’s skin; teach us to be like 
Thee. Thou didst send Thy Son to die for 
us all, brown, black, yellow, white; we are 
all Thy children, equally precious in Thy 
sight. Strengthen our hearts and hands to 
build a world of justice and brotherhood and 
love. Grant us faith that drives out fear, 
wisdom that replaces prejudice, love that dis- 
pels hatred. Help us to live as worthy dis- 
ciples and friends of our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

Lord’s Prayer 

Hymn: *“O for a Thousand Tongues 
PSH) 

Luther League Benediction 


@ TOPIC 


(189 


Voice of India : 
The Caucasian Problem is the great 
minority question of the human race. 
Roughly speaking, there are 1,400 mil- 
lion colored people in the world and 
700 million so-called Caucasians. Our 
numbers are increasing much faster than 
the Caucasians. Yet the great wealth of 
the world is chiefly in the hands of the 
arrogant Caucasian and for three hun- 
dred years we colored people have toiled 
and bled, directly or indirectly, for the 
pleasure of the Caucasian minority. The 
misery and suffering of 1,400 million col- 
ored people will never be lifted until we 
can solve the Caucasian Problem. 


A Chinese Speaks 
Many of my people think that the 
white man is crazy. He heats his tea 
to make it hot, puts ice in it to make 
it cold, adds sugar to sweeten it, and 
lemon to make it sour. Then he drinks 


it like a hog. All the white business men 
in Shanghai are big drinkers, especially 
the diplomatic corps. The white man 
always has his whiskey-arid-soda at his 
elbow—his brains must be pickled in alco- 
hol. We gave a party for white men 
once, and because we knew we have to 
have liquor, we went to a white liquor 
shop and bought gallons of the most 
expensive liquor they had. “Bitters,” 
they called it, but our guests insulted us 
by not drinking much of that expensive 
stuff. 

Besides being a heavy drinker, the 
white man has the manners of a savage. 
He grabs your hand the minute he sees 
you, a most obnoxious custom! And he 
stinks. Many of our people cannot stand 
the smell of white people in a close 
room. Maybe the reason is because he 
has such big feet and is so hairy—some 
white men look like hairy apes when 
they go swimming. With their big noses 
and blue or green eyes, they are a most 
ugly and clumsy people. But, of course, 
they can’t help that—they were born that 
way and, like spoiled children, they don’t 
know any better. 

The “foreign devil” has harrowed our 
country with his brutal selfishness. The 
white Briton fought three wars — guns 
against spears—to force us to let him sell 
in our land the opium he got from India, 
and to let missionaries go about freely. 
You know what opium has done to my 
people, and the Christian teachings 
started the Tai Ping Movement which 
cost the lives of twenty million Chinese. 
In the words of Lin Yutang, 

“The democratic leaders of the world (all 
white men) are transferring to Asia their sin- 
smelling and strife-breeding power politics, with 
the sure result that Asia, by means of a pre- 
pared and planned balance of power, will be 
kept in continual bloodshed and strife and mu- 


tual slaughter for the next three centuries, after 
Europe’s noble example. . . . And here, before 
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I go on, I must make an exception for the lambs 
of Europe and separate them from the wolves. 
I mean the Norwegians, the Swedes, the Danes, 
and the Swiss, who wish nobody any harm. 
The Dutch, the Belgians, and the English are 
splendid people when they stay at home... . 
All you need to do to make an Englishman a 
gentleman again is to ship him back west of 
the Suez canal. Really the white man is quite 
charming when he has got rid of his ‘burden.’ 
He can even discuss Walter Pater with you.” 


An African Speaks 


One Sunday morming in the Inter- 
national House in Chicago I was awak- 
ened by a radio sermon on brotherhood. 
The white preacher took as his text, “Our 
Father, which art in heaven.” He said 
that all mankind is one big brotherhood, 
one family. “That family,” he explained, 
“includes the citizens of the United 
States, the people of Britain, the heathen 
of China, the cannibals of India, the 
headhunters of New Guinea, and the 
savages of Africa.” 

So we are heathen! Look around the 
world and tell me what countries have 
the loftiest sanctuaries, cathedrals, and 
temples. All are white lands. But you 
can’t deny the fact that those countries 
are responsible for most barbarism, in- 
humanity, prejudice, and war! 

When the white man came to Africa, 
he brought us the Bible. Now we have 
the Bible and he has our land. As W. E. 
B. DuBois, a black American and a friend 
of Africa said, “The black world squirms 
beneath the feet of the whites in im- 
potent fury and silent hate: 


“T hate them, I hate them well! 
I hate them, Christ, as I hate hell! 
If I were God, I’d sound their knell, 
This day!” 


And I include the white Americans, 
too. They helped the world to despoil 
my land, to enslave its people, decry its 
ability, and distort its history. For three 
centuries, white Americans have led in 
the attempt to degrade Africa in the 
eyes of men. 

The white man has squeezed my coun- 
try like a man squeezing a sponge. He 
has drained from us ivory, gold, dia- 
monds, and human souls. The white 
Briton was first to abolish slavery—it 
didn’t pay any more. He pens up the 
black men in forced labor stockades to 
dig for gold and diamonds. It’s so much 
cheaper to send the broken men back to 
the jungle to fend for themselves and 
their families than to care for them and 
their families if they were slaves. The 
story of the white man in Congo and 
South Africa is one of the blackest pages 
in human history. The last chapters have 
not yet been written. My country, 
Nigeria, is a tiny land, but between 1886 
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and 1942 the white business man took 
69 billion dollars in dividends out of my 
country! (M. Ojike, My Africa.) 


An American Negro Speaks 


During the war, an English farmer’s 
daughter was walking alone one evening 
down a lane in her country. A truck 
loaded with American Negro soldiers 
came down the road and stopped. A 
Negro sergeant ordered the girl to get 
on the truck and drove off toward her 
home. The sergeant took her to the 
gate of her home and said sternly to her 
father, “Don’t you know that there is a 
camp of white Yankees on the hill, and 
that it isn’t safe for your daughter to be 
out alone all night?” 


The mothers and sisters of our Negro 
ancestors were not safe in the hands of 
the white man. The millions of mulattoes 
today show how the white man used our 
women folk. I’m inclined to agree with 
what our Chinese friend said about Cau- 
casian vices. The white man seems— 
to us—to be especially sex-minded. The 
white man invented the pin-up girl. 


Living among white Americans is like 
walking bare-legged through nettles all 
day long. No matter how carefully you 
walk, you're bound to get stung—even if 
you're a Joe Louis. In America we can’t 
stop thinking about the white folks— 
the minute we do, and act like free men, 
bang, there’s trouble! 


As long as we pretend to accept the 
“master race” idea of the whites and as 
long as we pretend to be inferior, we can 
get along with southerners or northerns. 
We've got to learn to fall into the “nigger- 
being-a-good-natured-boy-in-the-presence 
-of-a-white-man” pattern. You must grin 
and let them kick you in the pants, or 
slap your face with their words. Most of 
my people know that they can’t trust the 
average white man—but they also know 
they must knuckle down. 


George S. Schuyler—a man of my 
race—said; 


“While we may dismiss the concept of a 
Negro problem as a valuable dividend-paying 
fiction, it is clear that the Caucasian problem 
is painfully real and practically universal. Stated 
briefly, the problem confronting colored peo- 
ples of the world is how to live in freedom, 
peace, and security without being invaded, 
subjugated, expropriated, exploited, persecuted, 
and humiliated by Caucasians justifying their 
actions by the myth of white racial superiority. 
Put bluntly, that is the concern uppermost in 
the minds of all intelligent and sensitive col- 
ored people, whether living in Birmingham, 
Boma, or Benares. They are nauseated by the 
fictions and hypocrisy coloring military aggres- 
sion and crass materialism, and everywhere to- 
day their dream is to rid themselves of the 
whole Caucasian problem which is basically the 
same throughout the world.” 


A Voice of India 


The white man’s yoke has been lifted 
from the shoulders of India’s four hun- 
dred millions, but the scars and the hurt 
have not been dispelled. Anger at the 
white man blinded us for a time. Now 
we can see more clearly that not all that 
the white man gave us was an evil 
poison. But giving our freedom back to 
us is only returning what has always 
rightfully belonged to us. That return 
cannot cancel the fearful wrongs which 
the white race has inflicted upon India’s 
suffering millions. 

I do not believe that the white man 
is arrogant and cruel and stupid just be- 
cause he is white. Two things account 
for his conceit and his brutality, They 
are modern science and capitalism. 
Through science and the machine the 
white man became wealthy and power- 
ful. He thought he was the lord of the 
earth. And the natural result of the white 
man’s capitalism was exploitation and 
imperialism. It is basic to modern civili- 
zation. The Japanese nation copied the 
white man in science and economics and 
became just as brutal, arrogant and 
stupid. 

Do not imagine that I am comparing 
the white race to ourselves or to other 
races, to our advantage. Far from it. We 
all have our dark spots, and some of ours 
are pretty bad; or else we might not have 
fallen quite so low as we have done. 

It seems to me that the white race has 
not yet grown up. It is as barbaric as a 
child, and as self-centered. The white 
race is not civilized because it does not 
know how to control itself. It has dis- 
covered the atomic bomb, but as colored 
people we cannot trust the bomb in the 
hands of white imperialism. To many 
of us it seems that the white man dreams 
of ruling the world alone—either as a 
communist dictatorship or an Anglo- 
American coalition holding the atom 
bomb by a thread over our heads. Look 
into any white man’s history book and 
you would think that Europe and the 
United States have been the only impor- 
tant stages of human history! Such is the 
white man’s childish conceit. 


Summing It All Up 


To sum up: (1) Right or wrong, all 
that has .been said represents the 
deeply wounded and indignant heart 
of non-Caucasian peoples. We have been 
wronged, and the white man has used 
his machines, his science, his “democ- 
racy,” his economic system (with the 
exception of communism) and even his 
religion to crush and humiliate us. 
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(2) I believe that we would all agree 
that no one of us, as non-Caucasians, 
would want to be a white person. 

(8) There are some good white peo- 
ple, as individuals. 

(4) When we analyze the misery into 
which the white race has brought our 
world—surely we 1,400 million can speak 
of it as our world—we see that misery is 
not due just to the Caucasian’s pinky- 
white skin, but to certain systems of gov- 
ernment and economics, such as capital- 
ism. In a real democracy, or in some 
noncapitalistic system, it would be pleas- 
ant to live with the white man as free 
people. 

(5) At the root of our Caucasian prob- 
lem lies fear. Because the white man 
fears us—look at Hitler or Bilbo — he 
builds the cruel wall of prejudice. We 
must find a faith that can drive out 
such a fear. 


@ SIDELIGHTS 


Anthropologists tell us that before the Bronze 
Age all mankind was colored. The white race, 
like the so-called Nordic race, may really be a 
bleached-out Bantu people who originally came 
north out of Africa and followed the receding 
glaciers. 


Organized labor has been more liberal to- 
ward the colored man than organized business, 
organized religion, or organized education, 

“We seek in vain during modem times for 
any record of Negroes having destroyed any 
white cultures, having ravished and debauched 
white women wholesale, or having stolen white 
manhood, On the other hand the history of 
the world since 1815 is crowded with references 
to wars, campaigns, and expeditions by Cau- 
casian Powers against almost every African and 
Asiatic nation. . . . The only nation that has 
become a problem to the Caucasians is Japan, 
which was the hired gunman of Anglo-Saxondom 
until the beginning of this decade, checkmating 


Russia, and helping to weaken, undermine, and 
debauch China. Only when the Nipponese ban- 
dit went into business for himself and prac- 
ticed what he had been taught, equipped, and 
financed to do by erstwhile employers, did he 
become a problem” (G. S. Schuyler, in What 
the Negro Wants, pp. 282-3, University of 
North Carolina Press). 

“Only a public opinion sensitive to the 
Christian ideal can save the interracial situation 
in the South and Nation” (G. B, Hancock). 

“Say, boy, I’m from the North,” he said 
quietly. 

“TI held very still. Was this a trap? He had 
mentioned a tabooed subject and I wanted to 
wait until I knew what he meant. Among the 
topics that southem white men did not like to 
discuss with Negroes were the following: Ameri- 
can white women; the Ku Klux Klan; France, 
and how Negro soldiers fared while there; 
French women; Jack Johnson; the entire north- 
ern part of the U. S.; the Civil War; Abraham 
Lincoln; U. S. Grant; General Sherman; Cath- 
olics; the Pope; Jews; the Republican party; 
slavery; social equality; Communism; Socialism; 
the 18th, 14th, and 15th amendments to the 
Constitution; or any topic calling for positive 
knowledge or manly self-assertion on the part 
of the Negro. The most accepted topics were 
sex and religion. With one sentence he had 
lifted out of the silent dark the race question, 
and I stood on the edge of a precipice” (Rich- 
ard Wright, Black Boy, p. 202, Harper & 
Brothers. ) 


@ WHAT IS YOUR 2c WORTH? 

1. Do the atrocities of Hitler, the slave 
labor of Russia, the “Jim Crow” system 
of America, prove that the white race 
is inferior to such ancient civilized na- 
tions as India and China? 

2. How can we as non-Caucasian peo- 
ple defend ourselves against the white 
man’s greed? 

By shipping all white men back to 
their own countries? (Segregation) 

By arming ourselves with guns and 
atomic bombs (Force) 

By dividing the white race against it- 
selfP (Guile) 


Or by what? 

8. How Christian is the white manP 
Are most white people pagans? Has the 
white race taken Christianity seriously? 
Can colored people expect anything more 
than benevolent neutrality from white 
Christianity? 

4. What would happen if all colored 
people would turn against the Caucasian 
race in an economic and social war? 

5. What good things has the white 
man given to the world? 


Atom bomb? Bombers and submarines? 
Frigidaires? Philosophy and art? 
Whiskey? Religion? 

Comics? Hollywood? 

Hitlerism? Democracy? 


6. How can we non-Caucasians help 
the white race to overcome its pride, its 
narrowness, its self-centered view of life? 

7. Is any one race fit to rule the world? 


@ BOOKSHELVES ARE ARSENALS 


Black Boy, by Richard Wright, Autobiography 
of an American Negro’s youth. No punches 
pulled. A hot book, 

The Races of Mankind, R. Benedict and G. 
Weltfish. Good for laughs and straight thinking, 
and only 10c. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 85. 

I Have Two Countries, by Mbonu Ojike. 
What an African thinks. 

Between Tears and Laughter, by Lin Yutang. 
What an angry Chinese philosopher thinks, 

Glimpses of World History, by Jawaharlal 
Nehru. White men kept Nehru in jail so long 
that he had time to survey the history of the 
world in short letters to his teen-age daughter, 
970 pages! 

Interracial Primer, by B. Rustin. A pamphlet 
answering the question, What can we do about 
it? (15c) Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

The Story of the American Negro, by Ina 
Brown. A story not told in. our school texts. 
Fellowship Press, $1.00. 


FACING AMERICA'S RACE PROBLEMS 
James 2:1-9 
By Rev. John R. Brokhoff, Atlanta, Ga. 


@ HOW TO PRESENT THIS SUBJECT 


Because “‘race relations” is a highly debat- 
able subject, use the discussion method of pres- 
entation. This method will afford every one 
an opportunity to get off his chest certain re- 
lated pet ideas and gripes. Often young peo- 
ple think that it is easy to be a discussion 
leader and that little or no preparation is re- 
quired. This is totally wrong. Only the most 
capable person in the League should be given 
this topic. More preparation will be required 
to present the topic by this method than any 
other type of presentation. Preparation is very 
necessary to prevent the meeting from ending 
in confusion. If the discussion is not properly 
guided, prejudiced persons may leave the wrong 
impressions upon the group. Before leading 
the discussion, have the material mastered and 
have clearly in mind the steps you will take 
to reach the desired outcome. 

Two very fine 16mm. sound motion pictures 
on the theme can be rented for this subject. 
Make your League meeting different by show- 
ing one of these movies. If your congregation 
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has no projector, borrow one from a church in 
your community, YMCA, YWCA, or public 
school. “The Brotherhood of Man” is a car- 
toon picture in color. It runs for 10 minutes. 
Rental is $5.00 per day. ‘Americans All” is a 
“March of Time” film, rental price $3.00, run- 
ning for 16 minutes. It gives a dramatic pres- 
entation of the issue before our country today. 
Order from Religious Film Association, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

In the supplementary material below, you 
will find a check list. Have copies of it mimeo- 
graphed and distribute to the Leaguers at the 
time of the topic presentation. This check list 
will prove that the racial problem is right in 
your very midst. 


@ A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 

Quiet Music 

Call to Worship: 
“In Christ there is no East or West, 
In Him no South or North; 
But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth, 


“Join hands then, brothers of the faith, 
Whate’er your race may be; 

Who serves my Father as a son 

Is surely kin to me.” 


Hymn: “From Ocean unto Ocean” (CSB 494; 
PSH 364) 

Psalm: 8 

Gloria Patri 

Prayer: Dear Father of all mankind, through 
whom all men become brothers, grant us 
grace to have open minds and unprejudiced 
hearts as we think and discuss race relations 
together. Be Thou our unseen Guest. Let 
Thy Spirit prevail in all we say and move 
us to help solve this vicious problem in our 
society. In Jesus’ Name. Amen. 

Scripture: James 2:1-9 

Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 
(PSH 223) 

Offering and Announcements 

Hymn: ‘“O God of Mercy, God of Might” (CSB 
287) 

Showing of the motion picture 

Topic for Discussion: ‘Facing America’s Race 
Problems” 

Hymn: “Through the Night of Doubt and Sor- 
row” (CSB 201; PSH 187) 

Luther League Benediction 
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@ TOPIC ; 
How to Begin 

As an introduction to the subject, use 
one of the suggested films or pass copies 
of the check list to the leaguers. If the 
former is used, have a brief discussion of 
the movie. If the latter, give the Leaguers 
a few minutes to check the list and then 
have the lists collected. 


The Problem 
The first step will be to show the 
Leaguers the nature of the racial prob- 
lem. It is the popular idea that it is a 
modern phenomenon dealing with the 
southern Negroes. To bring out the facts, 
ask questions like these— 


1. How old is the problem? Racial 
and religious prejudice has always cursed 
mankind. An ancient instance can be 
found in Genesis 43:32. Here you will 
read that the Egyptians had feelings of 
superiority toward the Jews of Joseph’s 
day. Instances can be found in eack 
period of history. A tragic modern in- 
stance is the Nazi elimination of 6 mil- 
lion European Jews. 

2. Is the race issue confined to the 
Negro? Let the League discuss this a 
minute and then point out the facts: In 
the United States there are 13 million 
Negroes, 2 million Mexicans, 5 million 
Jews, 750,000 Indians, and 250,000 Ori- 
entals. Twenty million, or one-sixth of 
our population, are being denied some 
of the basic human rights guaranteed in 
the American constitution. 

8. Is it a sectional problem? That is, 
is racial prejudice confined to the South? 
The truth is that there is just as much 
ill will in the Southwest toward the 
Mexicans as there is in the Southeast 
toward the Negroes; the same feeling pre- 
vails in the West toward the Japanese- 
Americans. The North has an intense 
feeling against the Jew. If possible, men- 
tion a case of prejudice in each section 
of the country. 

4. Is it solely an American problem? 
Let the Leaguers see that it is a world 
issue. Prejudice prevails in South Africa. 
The Orientals are becoming increasingly 
sensitive to white superiority. Startle the 
group by showing that in a world popu- 
lation of 2 billion, only % of a billion are 
white. Another factor to be considered: 
How we treat the non-white minorities 
in America will determine our national 
influence upon other countries. If we 
cannot practice democracy at home, can 
we blame them if they refuse to listen to 
our overtures to them to be democratic? 
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Step Two 

All of the above may sound like hard, 
cold facts. But prejudice is not like that. 
It is covered with human flesh and blood. 
Thus, ask your group for cases of prej- 
udice that have come to their attention. 
If they fail, you may give instances like 
these— 

A Chicago Negro was dying. His wife, 
Annie, came to see him. A Negro-hating 
clerk said something to her that made 
her remark to the elevator girl, “He 
thinks he’s smart.” The clerk overheard 
it, went to the third floor, found Annie, 
and broke her head with a_ blackjack. 
The clerk said, “That’s not the first nig- 
ger I’ve hit, and I don’t guess it'll be 
the last one.” No charges were brought 
against him. Annie lost her mind and is 
in an insane asylum. 

A Japanese-American returned to Cali- 
fornia. One night his house was splashed 
with gas and set afire. Seeking help, he 
found the telephone wires cut. As the 
family went outside to fight the flames, 
shots were fired from a black sedan. 


Why Are People That Way? 


Now we have reached the point in 
our discussion when we have a general 
understanding of the problem. The next 
step is to let your group think about the 
causes of the issue. Have a blackboard 
handy. Ask the Leaguers for their rea- 
sons and write them on the blackboard. 
These reasons should be among those 
listed: 

a. Ignorance—Is what we “hear” about 
people actually true? 

b, Custom—Any given racial behavior 
pattern is the result of over more than 
two centuries of custom. The practice 
eventually was expressed in state laws; 
such as, the segregation of the races. 

c. Hatred—The head of the KKK in 
Tennessee explained the essence of his 
party thus: “to make being a Jew a 
crime, punishable by death. We'll just 
take them out and kill them.” 

d. Prejudice—Why do we condemn a 
whole race because of one unhappy ex- 


‘perience with a member of that race? Is 


it fair? 

e. Name calling—spreads hatred and 
prejudice: “nigger,” “kike,” “wop,” “jap,” 
“chink.” 

f. Injustice—the tendency of the ma- 
jority to take advantage of a helpless 
minority. , 

g. Scapegoat—blame our troubles on 
another: Nero did so on the Christians; 
Hitler on the Jews. 


What Is Wrong with the Prevailing Attitude? 

1. It is unchristian. The leader will 
now show the ideal in race relations. 
Direct attention to the Bible. How does 
God want us to treat our fellow-men? As 
the answers are given, write on the black- 
board the points: Jesus has no prejudice; 
God is the Father of all men; every man 
is precious as a living soul; man is equal 
before God; Christ came to save all men; 
all men are brothers in Christ. The em- 
phasis is to be placed on the inevitable 
conclusion to the above facts, that if God 
treats man so, then man dare do no less. 
As God is no respector of persons and 
in His sight all men are equal, so we 
should practice the same in our racial 
relations. 

2. It is undemocratic. Our Constitution 
says “all men are created equal.” This 
is the keystone of democracy. Equal thus: 
in rights, privileges, and opportunities. 
Break this fact down and ask if we in 
America are granting these opportunities 
to the minorities. Equal in educational 
opportunity? Negroes receive 25 to 50% 
less opportunity than white people. Eco- 
nomic opportunity? Negroes must pay 
25 to 50% more for housing space than 
do white people. Political opportunity? 
What is the purpose of the poll tax and 
the white primary? 

8. It is inhuman. All men have a com- 
mon parentage. All races have the same 
blood—the scientist cannot detect a dif- 
ference in the blood of different races. All 
are human—they have the same feelings, 
pain, joys, needs. By creation we are 
one stock, 


What Can Be Done About It? 


The discussion leader has now directed 
his Leaguers to the point where the ideal 
must be put into reality. Get again the 
answers of the group; place them on the 
blackboard. When the list is completed, 
have the group evaluate each answer. 
Gallagher in “Color and Conscience” 
gives these possible answers: extinction 
of minorities, expulsion and colonization, 
patching and perfecting the caste system, 
the 49th state, parallel civilizations, amal- 
gamation, and integration. 

What is your answer? Consider these 


" suggestions— 


1. Know the facts about our minorities. 
Prejudice is based on rumor. 

2. Uphold the Christian ideal. This 
problem will not be worked out over- 
night, because it is basically a spiritual 
problem dealing with hatred which can 
be overcome only by love. Keep the ideal 
before society and let the conscience 
react. 
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3. Have patience with progress made. 
Perfectionists who demand an immediate 
solution do more harm than good because 
too many people are not ready to change. 
Be patient with a slow, gradual improve- 
ment in race relations. Consider the 
progress already made by American Neg- 
roes during the past 70 years: they own 
750,000 homes, operate 880,000 farms, 
conduct 70,000 businesses, own 23 banks, 
have bank resources of 15 million, have 
a total wealth of $2,500,000,000. There 
are 136,963 Negroes in the various pro- 
fessions. 

4. Be tolerant. This does not mean we 
have to agree with others’ ideas or adopt 
their customs. It is American and Chris- 
tian to put up with their differences be- 
cause we acknowledge their right to live 
their lives as they please, so long as they 
do not interfere with the rights of others. 

5. Love. It is the ultimate solution to 
this dreadful scourge upon America. 
Jesus said, “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” Just what does loving a Negro or 
a Jew mean? 


The Ideal 

Bring the League discussion to a con- 
clusion with this thought as brought out 
by the late King of Denmark. He was 
asked by someone during the past war 
how Denmark handled the minority ques- 
tion. He answered, “We have no minor- 
ity problem because we do not have any 
inferior peoples.” At the same time it 
must be recalled how he and his family 
reacted to the Nazi program of anti- 
Semitism in Denmark. He threatened that 
if the Nazis did not relent both he and 
his family would wear the yellow star of 
David. To combat racial intolerance to- 
day, is that not the attitude and determi- 
nation we Christian youth should have? 


@ A CHECK LIST 
Check the groups that live in your community— 
Chinese 
White native-born 
Indians 
Japanese 
Jews 
Negroes 
Mexicans 
Italians 
Slavic peoples 


Check the conditions in your schools— 
Do all children go to school the same number 


of months? 

Can all who desire it receive a higher edu- 
cation? 

Do all teachers in America receive the same 
pay? 


Does every state spend the same amount of 
money for education on each child, re- 
gardless of race? 


Check the health conditions in your community— 

Is every hospital open to everyone in your 
community? 

Can any girl regardless of race study for 
nursing? 

Are there clinics for children of all races? 

Check the recreation facilities in your com- 
munity— 

Are the swimming pools restricted to any 
one race? 

Are the city parks open to all children? 

Dare anyone sit where he wants to in any 
theatre? 

Check the living conditions of your people— 

Is any race forced to live in a certain area 
of the city? 

Are the public services such as paved streets, 
garbage disposal equally taken care of for 
all groups? 

Must any minority pay higher rent for th 
same amount of housing space? ; 

Check the working conditions in your com- 
munity— 

Are jobs open to all races? 

Is any race expected to do domestic work, 
servant jobs? 

Are the skilled jobs and professions open to 
any member of every race if qualified? 

Check the civil rights— 
Can everyone vote in your state? 
Is any person denied the privilege of serving 


on a jury? 

Are the police fair in their treatment of all 
races? 

Could a negro run for public office in your 
community? 


@ THE GRAVES SPEAK 

The crosses of the third row in the Ameri- 
can cemetery on Saipan present a most power- 
ful argument for racial tolerance. The argu- 
ment is in the names on the crosses, reading 
from left to right: Winters, Gong, Low, Dap- 
keavich, Garcia, Veneziano, Reese, Korowajezyk, 
White, Herrera, Cohen, Bennett, O’Brien, 
Hadden, 


@ DID YOU KNOW? 

The first man killed in the armored forces was 
a Negro from Kentucky? 

The first prisoner taken was captured by a 
Japanese-American? 

The first man off the landing barges at Anzio 
had the name Krzystofiak? 

It is illegal to require segregation on inter- 
state transportation facilities? 

41 lynchings have taken place in the United 
States since V-J Day? 

20 states prohibit by law discrimination in 
public places as restaurants and theatres? 

17 southern states require by law that col- 
ored and white children be taught in separate 
schools and guarantee equal educational oppor- 
tunities? 


@ THE BIBLE SPEAKS 

Micah 4:1-7. Micah paints the picture of the 
last days. He visualizes all nations bowing 
before God. The results are marvelous: “beat 
their swords into plowshares” and every man 
without fear will sit under his fig tree in peace 
and goodwill. 

John 4:1-9. Jesus in this passage crosses the 
racial line. The woman of Samaria is astounded 
at his friendliness. Passages such as this assure 
us that Jesus had no prejudice, though the 
Jews of his day had no dealings with the 
Samaritans. 

Acts 10:19-28. Peter followed his Master in 
crossing the racial barrier. In a vision God 
told Peter that he, regardless of nationality, 
should not call any man common. God has 
the same message for His followers today. 
Malachi 2:5-10. All races should have a sense 
of “oneness” by virtue of the fact that we have 
one Father-Creator. ; 
Genesis 3:20. We have also a “oneness” by 
having a common parentage—Adam and Eve. 
Human nature is a unit. Compare Acts 17:26. 
Galatians 3:26-28. We are one, most of all, 
because of our spiritual kinship through Christ. 
We are brothers in the faith. This is the closest 
tie between men. 

Mark 12:28-31. Love is the cure-all for all 
problems, including our racial issue. Who is 
our neighbor? He may be a person of any race 
or color. “As thyself” implies the golden rule. 
If you were a Negro, how would you like to 
be treated? 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP THROUGH THE CHURCHES 


Romans 1[1:13-18 
By Rev. Alton M. Motter, S.T.M., St. Paul, Minnesota 


@ SUGGESTED WORSHIP PROGRAM 

An appropriate worship setting for this meeting 
could be arranged by using a table upon which 
is placed a globe of the world in front of a 
larger cross. In front of the globe, place six 
placards bearing these titles: "Africa," ‘'Asia,” 
"Europe,"’ "North America,’ "South America,” 
and "Oceania." Connect the globe with each 
placard with a piece of narrow ribbon. Use a 
wider piece of ribbon to connect the cross and 
the globe. This setting will visualize the purpose 
of the meeting: To show the vital place the 
Christian communions of the world have in mak- 
ing the world a brotherhood! 


Hymn: “We’ve a Story to Tell to the Nations” 
Psalm: 24 (Responsively) 

Gloria Patri: (Said or sung) 

Lesson: (See “Finding Help In The Bible”) 
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Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” 
Offering 
Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee” 


_ Topic: 


Prayer: “O Christ, who by a Cross of love 
didst turn the counsels of sin and hate into 
the healing of the world, proclaim, we be- 
seech Thee, to the peoples of the nations the 
things which belong to their true peace; that 
they may rise with a single voice to for- 
give past wrong, to repent present bitterness, 
and to remember their Unity in Thee and 
Thy Kingdom of love; who livest with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit; one God, world 
without end. Amen.” 

Lord’s Prayer: (In unison) 

On the border line of Argentine and Chile 
stands a bronze statue of Christ, made pos- 
sible by the offerings of many people and 


erected to symbolize the peaceful solutions 
of two nations’ difficulties. May the words 
on its bronze tablet come to be the pledge 
of all nations: “‘Sooner shall these mountains 
crumble into dust than Argentines and 
Chileans break the peace to which they have 
pledged themselves at the feet of Christ the 
Redeemer.” 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or West” 

Luther League Benediction 


@ FINDING HELP IN THE BIBLE 


These references will help to show the teach- 
ings of the New Testament concerning world 


. brotherhood. Each reference could be assigned 


to a different member of the group and then 
read consecutively, with or without the com- 
ments which follow, as the Scripture lesson 
of the meeting. 

Romans 11:13. “But I speak to you that are 
Gentiles.” Paul was a Jew who later became a 
Christian. He believed that Jesus could be a 
unifying force between the Jewish and Gentile 
world. He taught that through Christ all men 
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became brothers so that they were neither Jew 
nor Gentile, but were included in a larger and 
more inclusive world brotherhood. 


Acts 10:34-35. “Of a truth I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons, but in every na- 
tion he that feareth him and worketh righteous- 
ness is acceptable to him.” This is a part of 
one of Peter’s great sermons to the early Church. 
It reflects the conviction that God’s followers are 
to be found in every nation and are acceptable 
to him when they obey his will. There are no 
nationality or color lines in God’s sight! 


John 17:20-21. “Neither for these only do I 
pray, but for them also that believe on me... 
that they may all be one, even as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee.” This is one of the 
great prayers of Jesus. He prayed that his 
followers would be united in their allegiance 
to Him as He was united with God. 

I Corinthians 12:25-27. “There should be no 
schism in the body .. . the members should 
have the same care one for another. And 
whether one member suffereth, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it; or one member is honored, 
all the members rejoice with it... . Ye are 
the body of Christ.”” This expresses Paul’s great 
conviction that the followers of Christ formed 
a Christian Body of which Christ was the 
Head. There should be no discord among 
them. His followers were related to every other 
follower. When one suffers, all suffer; when one 
is honored, all the others should be happy 
about it. 


Acts 17:26. “God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” This passage tells us that spiritually 
there is only one world, This is also what our 
best scientists and political leaders tell us we 
must achieve. This lays a great responsibility 
upon all who bear the name of Christians. 


I Corinthians 1:13. “Is Christ divided? Was 
Paul crucified for you?’ The Christians in the 
early Church of Corinth were divided into 
four divisions. Some said they belonged to 
Paul; some, to Apollos, who was probably a 
popular preacher at the time; others, to Cephas 
or Peter, the leader of the twelve disciples; 
while still others said they belonged to Christ. 
Paul was disturbed about these four divisions. 
Today, there are over 250 divisions of the 
Christian Church in America alone. What 
would he say if he were to return today? 


II Corinthians 5:18. “God, who reconciled us 
to himself through Christ, . . . gave unto us 
the ministry of reconciliation.” There is an 
organization called the F.O.R.—The Fellowship 
of Reconciliation. Its symbol is a picture of 
two hands grasped in a friendly handshake. Its 
members come from, all over the world and 
reconcile people of every class, color, and na- 
tion with one another. They believe that this 
should always be done in the spirit of Jesus. 
All Christians should be such reconcilers, or 
peacemakers, forming the human cement so 
necessary to hold our world together. 


@ IDEAS FOR A BETTER PROGRAM 


This topic can be made to have a vital part 
in the lives of your group. Don’t be satisfied 
with just another meeting. The churches of 
the world bear a great responsibility for world 
peace. Our Lord said, “‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children 
of God.” The atomic bomb is dangling over 
the whole world. If Christians are going to 
work for peace through their Churches, we 
have no time to lose. 


Write for Help 
Many organizations can furnish helpful mate- 
rials and ideas, If the leader is planning suffi- 
ciently far in advance it will be profitable to 
write to one or more of the following organi- 
zations asking for suggestions: 
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1. For posters to provide an “international 
atmosphere” for your meeting: American Asso- 
ciation for The United Nations, Inc., 45 E. 
65 St., New York 21, N. Y. 

2. For helpful projects in deepening the ties 
which link the people of the world together: 
Colonel Frank M. Brown, U.L.C.A. Director, 
Lutheran World Action, Muhlenberg Building, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. World 
Council of Churches, 294 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

3. For relief projects which meet the needs 
of the people in the war-tom parts of the 
world: Lutheran World Action, 231 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

8. For information about foreign students in 
America: Committee on Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

4. For characteristic folk games of young 
people of other lands: Cooperative Recreation 
Service, Delaware, Ohio. 


Visual Aids 


Help your League members to “see” how 
world friendship can be established through the 
Churches of the world by using effective visual 
aids. One of the best film strips for use with 
this topic is “How to Conquer War,” contain- 
ing 110 pictures, which may be rented for 50c 
from the Visual Aids Dept., United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. The 1947 RFA catalogue, use- 
ful in knowing about the widest selection of 
religious films, is now available free from the 
same source. 


Tell About Oslo! 

An effective program could be built around 
a report from one of the delegates who attended 
the Second World Conference of Christian 
Youth, Oslo, Norway, August, 1947. Such a 
report from the Luther League representative, 
Mr. Clarence L. Neun, Buffalo, New York, 
was given in The Luther League Review, De- 
cember, 1947. A listing of persons available for 
making personal reports was also given in the 
same issue. Available from Luther League 
Headquarters at 20c. 


For a Lutheran appraisal of the Oslo Con- 
ference by one who was in on the planning for 
it, write to Rev. Wilton E. Bergstrand, Youth 
Director, Augustana Synod, 2445 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. A mimeographed state- 
ment is available. 


@ A PANEL DISCUSSION ON W.C.C. 

The letters stand for World Council of 
Churches. This organization of the non- 
Roman churches of the world will take 
place August 22 to September 5, 1948, 
in Amsterdam, Holland. Thus far, 109 
churches in 38 countries have signified 
their desire of becoming a part of this 
world-wide Christian body. The United 
Lutheran Church in America is one of 
these co-operating Churches and will 
send four delegates as its share of the 75 
allotted to the Churches of the United 
States. 

The World Council of Churches, it is 
hoped, will become the agency through 
which the Protestant Churches of the 
World will co-operate in matters requir- 
ing united action. The plan is not to 
build a superchurch, but rather to create 
a channel through which the Christians 
of the world may bear witness to their 
common faith and work together to 


achieve those objectives which they agree 

upon. This will be the greatest organiza- 

tion of Christians outside of the Roman 

Catholic Church since the days of the 

Protestant Reformation. Include an em- 

phasis upon the World Council in your 

meeting. Several suggestions would be: 

1. Write to the World Council of 
Churches for literature and further infor- 
mation. 

2. Invite a speaker who can explain 
the work of city and state councils of 
churches and the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America and their 
relationship to the World Council of 
Churches. 

8. Include the World Council meet- 
ing as a subject for prayer. If it is to 
succeed in linking the Christians of the 
world more closely together in forming a 
real brotherhood, it must be the expres- 
sion of not only our leaders but of the 
members of our churches as well. 

4, Conduct a panel discussion around 
these questions: 

A. Can Lutherans work with non- 
Lutherans and still remain good Lu- 
therans? Why? 

B. Is there a need for a World Council 
of Churches? Why? 

C. When the delegates go to the World 
Council meeting next summer, several 
types of Holy Communion Services 
will be arranged. Why? 

D. What can Lutherans contribute to 
other Churches? 

E. What can other churches contribute 
to Lutherans? 

F. Here are some factors which nearly 
all Christians have in common: 

—A common belief in God as our 
Heavenly Father 

—A common faith in Christ as our 
Lord and Saviour 

—A common acceptance of the Bible 
as God’s work 

—A common day of worship on 
Sunday 

—A common creed in the Apostle’s 
Creed 

—A common set of ethical principles 
in the Ten Commandments. 

—A common prayer in the Lord’s 
Prayer 

—A common set of Christian hymns 

—A common symbol in the Cross 

—A common entrance into the Chris- 
tain faith through baptism 

—A common sacrament in the Lord’s 
Supper 

—A common hope in the) Kingdom 
of God. 

What should be added or subtracted 

from this list? 
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G. What divides Christians into different 
groups? Why are there 256 denomina- 
tional bodies to be found in America 
alone? 

H. What are some things the Churches 
must do, if they are to establish world 
friendship? 

I. Many denominations in America were 
divided over the issues of the Civil 
War. This was especially true of the 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and many 
Lutherans. It took 50 years before the 
Lutherans could unite in 1918. The 
Methodists united only recently while 
the Presbyterians are just beginning 
seriously to think of merging. Is there 
something wrong with the loyalty of 
church members when they are di- 
vided like this? 

J. Why do Christians kill one another in 
time of war? 

K. Why are the national loyalties of so 
many Christians stronger than their 
spiritual loyalties? 

REPORT ON THE CHRISTIAN POPULATION 
oF THE Wortp: A large wall map of 
the world, or an outline of a world map 
drawn on a blackboard, could form the 
basis for discovering the present size of 
the Christian Church throughout the 
world. The following figures should be 
inserted for each continent: 


Continent Total Pop. Christian Pop. Percent. 
Africa coc. 147,900,066 15,517,025 10.4 
Asia ....... -1, 117,221,353 21,742,261 1.9 
Europe . 551,186,022 398,159,546 72.2 
NorthAmerica 170,695,037 87,263,348 51.1 
South America 83,895,189 61,493,624 72.7 
Oceania . 85,204,342 16,841,014 19.7 

2,156, 102,009 601,016,818 27.8 

Estimated Tot. 2,000,000,000 737,000,000 33.4 


About one-third of the world’s popu- 


lation belongs to the Christian religion, 
leaving two-thirds to the other major reli- 
gions of the world or to no professed 
religion at all. We are told that among 
the goals of every religion is the objective 
of human brotherhood. Some questions 
which we must face are: 

1. Must we wait until the whole world 
is Christianized before we can have 
world peace? 

2. At the present rate of Christian ex- 
pansion, how long will this take? 

8. Must Christian leaders develop ways 
of working with leaders of other reli- 
gions? In our mission fields? Around 
world conference tables? 

4, What do the other religions teach 
about world peace? 


@ INVITE FOREIGN STUDENTS TO 

YOUR MEETING 

Practically every educational institu- 
tion in the U. S. and Canada now has 
some foreign students enrolled in its stu- 
dent body. During the school year of 
1946-47, over 15,000 students from out- 
side its borders were registered in U. S. 
colleges, universities, and other schools. 
This is double the annual average during 
the preceding decade. These students 
came from 105 national groups and are 
distributed among 900 institutions of 
higher learning. 

Here is a fine opportunity to become 
better acquainted with a youthful rep- 
resentative of another nation. If you live 
near a college or university, write or tele- 
phone the president to locate a student 
to speak to your League on the topic, 
“Building World Friendship Through 
The Churches.” Naturally, you should 


be sure to arrange for the transportation 
and the entertainment of such a guest 
leader. 


@ REPORTING ON "POWER FOR PEACE" 

The Lutheran Church has been very 
hesitant in expressing its concern for an 
improved social order. But after 400 
years, more definite steps are being taken 
in this direction. One of our most gifted 
and trusted leaders in this field is Dr. O. 
Frederick Nolde, of our Mt. Airy Theo- 
logical Seminary in Philadelphia. Dr. 
Nolde helped to represent the interests 
of the churches at the San Francisco 
Conference of the United Nations and 
numerous other conferences since. Out 
of his experiences he has written a small 
112-page book, Power For Peace, which 
is available at $1 a copy from our United 
Lutheran Publication House. 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

A good program suggestion would be 
to assign this book to a capable leader 
who would make a 20-minute report on 
how Dr. Nolde suggests Christians can 
use their influence for world brotherhood. 

The book was written to show Chris- 
tian people how they can use their power 
for lasting peace. Chapter I, “Christian 
Responsibility for World Order”; Chap- 
ter II, “The Work of The Churches in 
Promoting World Order”; Chapter X, 
“Improving International Co-operation 
and Good Will’; Chapter XI, “Christian 
World Strategy,” and Chapter XII, 
“Strengthening The Weakest Link,” will 
probably be the most helpful chapters for 
such a book report to the League. This 
could well be followed up by a discus- 
sion of the main points in the report. 


THEY WERE ONCE OUR ENEMIES 
Matthew 5:44, 45 
By Chaplain Marshall E. Brenneman, U.S.N. 


@ PROGRAM 


Call to Worship: Isa. 2:4b 
Hymn: Once to Every Man and Nation (Ameri- 
can Youth Hymnal) 
Scripture Lesson: Psalm 188; Matt. 5:44, 45 
Prayers: by two or three persons selected in 
advance 
Closing Prayer by leader—No. 312, pg. 148, 
Collects and Prayers 
Lord’s Prayer 
Poem: We are the Youth! 
“Lord, we are the youth of every land today; 
Pleading for peace; 
We are the ones who will be sacrificed 
Unless wars cease; 
We are the ones elected, Lord, 
To pay a price too high. 
You gave us life; it cannot be your will 
That we should die. 
Open the blind eyes of our leaders, Lord, 
In every land; 
Open their hearts and minds and make 
them wise 
To understand 
That war is tragic, horrible, and wrong 
And useless quite; 
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That we, the clean strong Youth of earth, 
Have the good right 

To life and love and happiness and peace. 
We would not be 

Killers of men—we want to walk the earth 
Clean-handed, free 

From war with all its horrors, lust and 

greed, 

Its dark despair. 

Lord, may there be an end to wars— 
This is our prayer.” —Anonymous 


Hymn: Lord of Our Life and God of Our 
Salvation (CSB 208) 
Can be sung by entire group or as a solo 

Offering and Prayer 

Topic 

Discussion 

Hymn: I Bind my Heart This Tide (American 
Youth Hymnal) 

Benediction: II Thess. 3:16 


@ AFFIRMATIONS 


“The greatest problem today is not what to 
do about atomic energy, but about the hard- 
ness of human hearts.” 


“You can’t lead where you ain’t going.” 

“From the Carpenter Shop at Nazareth came 
more than wood shavings. Brotherhood was 
builded there.” 

“Christ made the Sermon on the Mount 
walk in His shoes whereyer He went. How 
about you?” 

“The only limit to our prayers for world 
peace is our own lack of faith.” 

“One man and his faith can overcome all 
obstacles,” 


@ POETRY 


He’s Just Like Me—Inside 

I used to think him heathen, 

Just because—well, don’t you see 
He didn’t speak good English 

And he didn’t look like me. 
He had a bumt complexion, 

Which is heathen, goodness knows; 
He ate a heathen’s rations, 

And he wore a heathen’s clothes. 
But there’s a s’prising skinful 

In that bloke from far away; 
He fights like any Christian, 

And I’ve heard the beggar pray; 
He’s kind to little kiddies, 

And there’s written in his eyes 
The willingness to render 

All a Christian sacrifice. 
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Yes, you’d know him for a heathen 
If you judged him for his hide; 
But bless you, he’s my brother 
For he’s just like me inside. 
—Anonymous 


@ PREPARATION 

An effective play, “The Color Line’’ (Walter 
H. Baker Co., Boston, Mass.) could be pre- 
sented. This means, of course, advance prep- 
aration if the play is to be presented well and 
carry the message of the topic. This play 
can serve several purposes. It will help over- 
come racial prejudice. It will show interde- 
pendence of nations. It shows the value of the 
missionary effort. It presents peace as a by- 
product of right living, rather than as a goal 
in itself. 

Several Leaguers may be invited in advance 
to prepare short addresses on such _ subjects 
as “The Contribution of the German People to 
Music,” “The Italian in Art,” or “Japan’s Con- 
tribution to Beauty.” This would necessitate 
advance preparation also through study of en- 
cyclopedia articles and such like. Alternative 
topics such as biographical studies of persons 
like Kagawa could be used. Some ex-Gi’s of 
the League may have souvenirs from the coun- 
tries of Japan, Italy, or Germany. 

Prior to the meeting, a buffet luncheon could 
be arranged in which could be incorporated a 
“World Friendship” Party. Interested persons 
of the community in world affairs could be in- 
vited and lead in a panel discussion. To create 
atmosphere, some Leaguers may be interested 
in “dressing up” to represent a country whose 
people were “once our enemies.” Let the 
food be simple, but of such nature as to sug- 
gest the country thought of. During the serv- 
ing, folk songs of the various countries could 
be presented. Advertise this Sunday as “Inter- 
national Good Will Sunday.” Make it a spe- 
cial affair. Keep people thinking about the 
subject in advance. The more preparation by 
many persons will bring better results to the 
meeting than a little preparation by one or two. 
Demonstrate co-operation on a small scale in 
the League. 


@ TEN COMMANDMENTS OF 

GOOD WILL 

1. I will respect all men and women 
regardless of race or religion. 

2. I will protect and defend my neigh- 
bor and my neighbor’s children against 
the ravages of racial and religious big- 
otry. 
3. I will examplify in my own life the 
spirit of goodwill and understanding. 

4, I will challenge the philosophy of 
racial superiority by whomsoever it may 
be proclaimed, whether they be kings, 
dictators, or demagogues. 

5. I will not be misled by lying propa- 
ganda of those who seek to set race 
against race, or nation against nation. 

6. I will refuse to support any organi- 
zation that has for its purpose the spread- 
ing of anti-Semitism, anti-Catholicism, or 
anti-Protestantism. 

. 7. I will establish comradeship with 
those who seek to exalt the spirit of love 
and reconciliation throughout the world. 

8. I will attribute to those who differ 
from me the same degree of sincerity 
that I claim for myself. 

9. I will uphold the civil rights and 
religious liberties of all citizens and 
groups whether I agree with them or not. 
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10. I will do more than live and let 
live—I will live and help live. 
Walter Van Kirk, in THE LINK 


@ THE TOPIC 

“The greatest opportunity of the 
Church today is to help build interna- 
tional understanding and peace,” said 
Dr. Ralph Long shortly before his recent 
lamented death. “While the Church is 
not engaged in the political or diplomatic 
work of the world, it can help clear away 
much of the misunderstanding and bit- 
terness.” 

As we come today to the last in this 
series of discussions under the general 
theme One World, we come to realize 
that all too often our consciences have 
been deadened by indifference. We may 
have done some sober thinking for 
awhile, but because the situations did not 
seem to affect us personally, it has been 
easy for us to let things slide. 


Forgiving and Forgetting 

Someone said facetiously that the his- 
tory of the world to date can be sum- 
marized in one sentence—“from Adam to 
atom.” “They were once our enemies” 
may be another way to say, “Remember 
Pearl Harbor!” It calls to mind atrocities 
of war, hate, bloodshed, the fact that a 
city like Bremerhaven, Germany, could 
have been 70 per cent destroyed by the 
Allies in less than one-half hour. We need 
to forgive Pearl Harbor and forget the 
grim facts of war by remembering with 
grateful appreciation that we are all 
brothers under the skin, created in the 
image of God, just like each other on 
the inside. 

Our present relationship to those na- 
tions that “were once our enemies” is 
that we keep remembering that fact. 
Leopards won’t change their spots, we 
keep telling ourselves as we continue to 
remain suspicious of their moves and re- 
mind ourselves that we are the victors. 
To make One World, the thought-pattern 
of “What we say goes” must go itself. 
How can we be directors and exercise 
democracy at the same time? 


Helpfulness Minus Domination 

Too often in our charities of helpful- 
ness, we have been like the soldiers who 
offered the sponge to Jesus upon the 
cross, But alas! the sponge was on a 
spear point—the spear point of domina- 
tion behind it. As Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
points out in The Christ of the American 
Road, “When we offer the sponges of 
benefit to subject peoples, remember that 
they feel the spear points of domination 
behind these sponges . . . subject people 


of the world will spurn with increasing 
contempt all our sponges of benefit 
handed to them on spear points of domi- 
nation, Withdraw the spear points and 
they will take everything good with open- 
hearted gratitude” (p. 84). Dr. Jones 
calls this fact one of the hesitations of 
democracy. 

How often in our prayer life have we 
prayed with unchristian thoughts? Too 
often, it would appear we have played 
the Pharisee by thanking God that we are 
not as other men are. They have ration- 
ing of severest sorts in food and clothing. 
Their powers of production are seriously 
handicapped. Their culture is not like 
ours. How they need us! 

With such things in mind, little won- 
der that Bishop Berggrav at Lund, 
Sweden, last summer in an address at the 
Lutheran World Federation reminded the 
Lutherans of the world that “only the 
shooting has stopped .... This warfare 
will not end in a few years. It will take 
much longer. Our only real danger is to 
become concerned exclusively with our- 
selvesio’ Sos On the basis of so-called 
‘realistic’ thinking, there is never hope 
for anything. . . . Only on an eternal basis 
is there hope.” 


Our First Task 

And it is at this point that we sug- 
gest definite and positive Christian mo- 
tives for those who “were once our ene- 
mies.” As Christian young people, our 
first task is that of identification of our- 
selves with all people. The angels’ song 
at Christmas is “to all people.” We sing, 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.” The 
Son of God says, “All power is given to 
me in heaven and earth; go ye into all 
the world . . . lo, I am with you alway.” 
The greatest unusued power is not in the 
rushing waters of the mighty Niagara, 
but rather in the untapped reservoirs of 
spiritual power. To identify ourselves 
with others is to recognize God as Father 
of all; our fellow-men (not alone in our 
neighborhood or immediate acquaint- 
ance) as brethren, and ourselves as sons 
of God. Our Scripture lesson demands 
of us wholesome attitudes toward our 
enemies based on love for them, And 
love is the identification of self with 
God’s interest in others. It is a delight 
in, and a desire for, the welfare of the 
one loved. 

The first question in the Old Testament 
is, “Where art Thou?” God is seeking 
man. The first question in the New 
Testament is “Where is He?” Man is 
seeking God. These two questions of 
identification find their complete answer 
in the words of the Great Commandment 
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(Luke 10:27). 

The story of Joseph with his brothers 
takes on world brotherhood proportions 
as he is sold by them to the merchants 
of Egypt. Near the climax of the narra- 
tive are the words (Gen. 44:23), “Ex- 
cept your youngest brother come down 
with you, ye shall see my face no more.” 
Yet a greater than Joseph is saying that 
today. We are not only our brother’s 
keeper, we are our brother's brother. We 


must bear one another’s burdens. Such 
is the meaning of identification. 
It is not “self-centeredness” to under- 


stand that the greatest thing we can do 
for someone else is to be thoroughly Chris- 
tian ourselves. For as a Christian, each 
has the opportunity to inspire others to 
be Christian, and is therefore doing the 
work of an evangelist. Evangelism means 
the fitting of the Gospel to the hunger 
and needs of all. William James used to 
say that religion is always a dull habit or 
an acute fever. To the thorough Chris- 
tian the “acute fever” knows no bounda- 
ries of nation, or creed, or color. 

The task of the Church has always 
been to keep unbroken that chain of 
world brotherhood that started at Cal- 
vary. For that reason, young people of 
the Church send missionaries to person- 
alize our gifts of supply, and through 
them “hug” all mankind to the bosom of 
God. If we lose the “fever,” then are we 


sick indeed. 


Much Expected of Christians 

When Christ called men to be “per- 
fect as your Father in heaven is perfect,” 
he was complimenting us by expecting 
a great deal. The “little more” than is 
expected starts us on the right track to 
build a better world by co-operative ef- 
fort. Too often we* have been willing to 
let the missionaries do all the work. By 
study, which leads to appreciation of the 
other’s point of view, by personal con- 
tact through correspondence, by prayers 
to keep the “unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace,” we can make our efforts 
bear fruit. “Be it unto us according to 
our faith!” 

Remember the oft-told story of the lit- 
tle lad and the map puzzle. His father 
brought a large jig-saw puzzle of the 
world home to his son. Soon the son was 
absorbed in his work and carefully work- 
ing over every piece. The father was sure 
the puzzle would keep his son occupied 
for many days. But later the same day 
the puzzle was finished. The father was 
astonished at his son’s ability and quizzed 
him about it, whereupon the son an- 
swered, “On the other side of the map 
of the world was a picture of a man. I 
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knew if I got the man right, the world 
would have to be right, too.” The secret 
of One World is a world won to Jesus 
Christ. 


@ BIBLE NUGGETS FOR 


ABUNDANT LIVING 


St. John 17:1-26. Someone has suggested that 
the best way to read this prayer is down on 
our knees. For in the prayer Jesus is praying 
for One World because of one Father through 
one Son—“‘that they all may be one” in yielding 
their lives to the best. William Adams Brown 
writes, “Prayer is the way in which one comes 
before God to be still and give Him a chance 
to show us what he wants for us.” 
“Jesus, I live to Thee; the loveliest and best; 
My life in Thee, Thy life in me, 
In thy blest love I rest” (Henry Harbaugh). 


Galatians 3:28; 6:1-10. Here is proof positive 
from God that He is no respecter of persons. 
Yet at the same time, He is personally inter- 
ested in the individual as a personality and 
demands of him conduct that befits his name 
as a Christian. The two are not contradictory, 
but rather complementary to each other. Just 
because we suppose ourselves to be of a certain 
class is no reason for making religion a clique. 
The Scripture injunction is that we do good 
to all men as we have opportunity, And the 
true Christian makes his opportunity. 


I Corinthians 13. One of our greatest difficulties 
in dealing with people of another nationality 
or race is to think of them as ‘“‘persons.” We 
lump them together under the category of 
“foreigners,” and the pathetic thing is we are 
prone to judge all by a few whom we may 
particularly dislike. The late Will Rogers used 
to say that the only way to judge a man is 
to get behind him and see that at which he is 
looking. In other words, ‘““We cannot see with 
another’s eyes, so we are not free to criticize.” 
The spirit of unity can come to the world only 
as man “thinks of himself not more highly than 
he ought to think.” 


Romans 13:8-14. The Ten Commandments have 
often been called the Inspiration Point of the 
Bible. From Catechism days, we remember 
the decalogue as divided into two parts relating 
the particular duties of the individual, both to 
God and man. If we follow the high way of 
the Ten Commandments, we shall arrive at the 
higher way of love which fulfills the law. St. 
Augustine says it well, “Love God and do as 
you please.” And doing as you please condi- 
tioned by a great love for God means that as 
Christians, we do as we ought. 


I Peter 5:6-11. One besetting sin of Christians 
today is that we give in to the devil too easily. 
James begs us ‘“‘to resist the devil and he will 
flee from you” (James 4:7). This Scripture 
challenges to ‘“‘resist steadfast in faith.” Be- 
ing steadfast means perseverance in pursuit of 
all the ideals of unity where the devil tries 
to tear down. God has his own way of per- 
fecting, establishing, strengthening, settling 
us. And in this day, when it is easy to- be 
pagan, indeed when it is difficult not to be, 
that’s good news. 


Micah 6:8; Titus 2:12b. Here are two golden 
nuggets for the Christian that help him get 
along in the world. Life is the emergence of 
the soul of man into the flesh, and as such it is 
at its best when it seriously assumes relation- 
ships to God and others. In your mind’s eye, 
draw an equilateral triangle, labeling it at the 
top “God,” and at the base points “‘others” and 
“self” by following the base points to the top 
“others” and “‘self’? are brought closer together. 
This simple illustration points out the fact that 
the closer we are to God, the closer also we are 
to our fellow-men. Life can be lived on any 
dimensions desired, but, lived in this triangular 
relation, it will plant the seeds of One World. 


St. Luke 10:25-37. This parable is the best 
known of the teachings of Jesus. In the narra- 
tive is an epitome of the world as it is, and 
as it may become. There are the persons who 
do the hurting (the thieves), the hurt (he who 
fell among the thieves), the heedless (the priest 
and Levite), and the helpful (the Good Sa- 
maritan). No one is exempt from being a 
Good Samaritan on the highway of life. No one 
is forbidden entrance to the joyous experience 
of walking with Jesus, ‘doing good.” The only 
barrier to One World is lack of faith in it and 
definite action toward it. 


Tithing is the Answer 


The answer to adequate church fi- 
nance is to be found in more and more 
people becoming tithers, believes Dr. 
Lewis P. Speaker, of First Church, Aus- 
tin, Texas. His congregation has proven 
it. 


A Garden Party 


(Continued from Page 13) 


daisies. The words of the fortune are 
written on the back of the petals. The 
first daisy or bunch of daisies tells the 
seeker’s chief virtue, the second his great- 
est fault, the third his future occupation, 
and the fourth some future fate. 


Singing 
The party can be ended by all gather- 
ing around the piano (if one is available) 
and singing songs such as “My Wild Irish 
Rose,” “You Wore a Tulip,” “Daisy,” 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” “Rose of 
No Man’s Land,” etc 


Refreshments 
Refreshments should be light. Punch 
and cookies, served on a plate or a doily 
and decorated with a fresh daisy, would 
be appropriate. 


Bible Cross-Word 


Puzzle Solution 
(See Page 14) 
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REPORT 


SPECIAL GIFTS FUND 


Jan.-Feb.-Mar., 1948 


LOYALTY GIFTS 
Mr. L. A. Fry, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Gladys Broeker, Washington, D. C. 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA 
Synodical Luther League 
Resurrection Luther League, Augusta, Ga. 
MARYLAND 
Calvary Lutheran Church, Baltimore 
NEBRASKA 
Grace Senior Luther League, Lincoln 
Luther Memorial Senior Luther League, 
Omaha 
First English Luther League, Omaha 
Luther Memorial Intermediate Luther 
League, Omaha js 
NEW YORK 
Emmanuel Luther League, Chatham 
St. Peter’s Young People’s Luther League, 
Verona 
St. John’s Young People’s Luther League, 
Rochester 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Calvary Lutheran Church, Concord 
PENNSYLVANIA, MINISTERIUM OF 
Norristown Conference Committee 
Rev. Atwood T. Smith, Wildwood, N. J. 
By Norristown Conference Luther League 


MEMORIALS 


RUTH BERLIN 
Memorialized by Sarah L. Leiter, 
Washington, D. C. 

ROY GERHART 
Memorialized by Cairnbrook Luther League, 
Hohnstown District 

HILDEGARDE SCHMID 
Memorialized by Ruth E. Beyer, 
McKees Rocks, Penna. 


A CHAT WITH 
THE CHAIRMAN 


By Clarence Neun 


This month: let’s have a little chat 
about the sPECIAL GIFTS FUND of the 
Luther League of America. Let’s begin 
by talking about election of officers. 

Did I hear someone say, “What’s elec- 
tion of officers got to do with the 
SPECIAL GIFTS FUND?” Well, it has 
plenty to do, because during the spring 
and summer months many local Leagues, 
Districts, Conferences or Federations, 
and State or Synodical Leagues will be 
electing new officers. These new offi- 
cers will be replacing old ones, some 
who have given several years of faith- 
ful, inspiring service. Oftentimes we 
want to show our appreciation for such 
loyal service, but we wonder just what 
gift would be the best etiquette. Did 
you know that the Luther League of 
America provides a very appropriate gift 
for just such an occasion? Yes—through 
the “Loyalty Honor Gift” of the spEcIAL 
GIFTS FUND, which is indeed an excellent 
means of honoring a retiring officer. As 
evidence of the honor given, the Leaguer 
so honored receives a special certificate 
from the Luther League of America, 


bearing the name of the Leaguer and 
the organization honoring him or her. 

Surely, this is as appropriate a gift as 
can be found anywhere. And don’t for- 
get, in giving such a gift to an indivdual, 
youll also be giving financial aid to the 
young people's program of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Why not 
use this plan at your very next oppor- 
tunity? 

A “Loyalty Honor Gift” can be given 
in any amount of $5.00 or more, and 
should be sent directly to the Luther 
League of America, 405 Muhlenberg 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.. Please be 
careful to state plainly for whom the 
gift is made, and from whom it comes. 


The Keynote 


Advance is the keynote in all ULCA 
activities. Steady progress all along the 
line is to be noted. To meet the de- 
mands of this hour as a Church we 
must not only keep up the present 
standard, but we must also raise it very 
considerably. 

Nothing short of double discipleship 
will enable us to measure up to our 
present opportunities. That means every 
one of us. Are you doing your share? 


FINANCIAL REPORT— MARCH 31, 1948 


Special Gifts Missionary Youth Sunday 
Apportionment Quota Paid Congregation Luther League 
Quota 1948 Paid Fund 1948 1947-1948 1947-1948 
$ 320.00 $ 435.00 $ 205.00 $ 511.95 $ 31.76 
: 880.00 1,290.00 560.30 88.78 471.36 
Columbia District . 102.00 135.00 
_ Connecticut 285.00 135.00 55.10 15.00 
Florida. 2..2..0.:; 113.00 165.00 150.38 84.03 56.20 
Georgia-Alabama 225.00 $ 125.47 $ 20.00 375.00 147.18 133.15 85.60 
Illinois 718.00 94.80 945.00 (1) 1,045.80 49.59 197.68 
Indiana . 350.00 50.00 570.00 315.28 134.63 90.50 
Towa ..... 400.00 825.00 225.00 140.11 33.10 
Kansas SH 272.00 390.00 63.51 141.17 81.36 
Kentucky-Tennessee .... 233.00 58.25 345.00 115.00 83.00 62.80 
Maryland ............ 885.00 27.00 1,350.00 482.84 269.24 144.50 
Michigan .. 200.00 27.00 480.00 334,41 110.79 37.40 
Midwest 492.00 630.00 213.58 56.00 183.65 
Minnesota ... 410.00 80.35 600.00 455.52 202.94 38.20 
Mississippi ... 35.00 7.00 75.00 31.25 
Montana ...... 65.00 60.00 
Nebraska ..... 340.00 141.33 20.00 375.00 361.87 106.00 86.92 
New Jersey . 545.00 343.45 780.00 497.14 67.10 
New York ......... 1,020.00 112.46 20:00 1,575.00 920.44 766.46 196.08 
North Carolina . 1,697.00 5.00 3,000.00 1,157.70 896.04 911.54 
Nova Scotia ....... 90.00 115.00 40.57 10.30 
ORICA 1,020.00 85.50 2,100.00 821.28 1,104.53 263.29 
Pacific Northwest 35 67.00 135.00 1.40 10.00 
Central Penna. ............ 1,700.00 5.00 1,500.00 1,401.67 659.23 212.35 
Penna. Ministerium .... 3,075.00 20.00 17.50 4,200.00 1,259.56 863.37 452.49 
Pittsburgh eis eececce-- pane 1,020.00 10.00 1,560.00 173.05 311.02 422.26 
Rocky Mountain .. 98.00 120.00 47.00 35.00 46.33 
South Carolina . 975.00 325.00 1,350.00 895.39 330.65 241.76 
Texas .... 253.00 360.00 254.20 15.85 156.07 
Virginia ... 685.00 342.50 1,035.00 150.61 233.61 258.53 
Western Canada 138.00 120.00 76.86 65.15 49.25 
West Virginia |... 145.00 225.00 91.79 161.68 33.76 
Wisconsin ..................0006 850.00 540.00 180.00 288.00 87.54 
$1,813.11 $124.50 $12,690.11 $7,974.64 $4,942.58 
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OUR EXPERIMENT WORKED 


By Jack Reumann 


“On vacation: one Luther League.” 

That phrase pretty much describes the activity—or lack 
of it-on the part of young people in Lutheran churches 
from June till September. 

Last summer, however, the Young People at Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Lansdale, Pa., decided to continue 
meeting all summer, regardless of heat or vacations. And, 
surprisingly enough, they discovered that their meetings 
during June, July, and August were longer than usual and 
much more interesting, their social program expanded, and 
the attendance was greater than during the rest of the 
year! All this, plus the fact that they had a flying start 
toward their fall program, with no need to “reorganize” 
or get going again. 

Most churches abandon their evening services on sum- 
mer Sundays. At Trinity, League meetings always took 
place at 6:30 P. M., with Vespers at 7:30 o'clock. There- 


Active Young Lutherans 


(Continued from Page 10) 
The visit to the Big Chin house turned one girl’s thoughts 
to a career in social service. Several of the boys are con- 
sidering the ministry as a life work, and some have already 
made the decision. 

Here are active young Lutherans. Whether they are 
munching hotdogs on the moonlit beach of Lake Erie, or 
engaged in Bible study at church, they are earnest in their 
devotion to the Christian way of life. As a symbol of it 
they give to newly-weds in their group, not something in 
china or silver, but a family Bible! 


The Swap Shop 


(Continued from Page 11) 
that order) because they are technically or mechanically 
very good mimeograph jobs, and the contents are of excep- 
tionally high calibre. We like the color and pictures in 
Edmilise. And the neatness of The Extender from Minne- 
sota. (Aside to Editor Betty Hamrick: Prexy Dan Ander- 
son writes that he really doesn’t wear such wide suspenders 
or loud shirts as appeared in the cartograph two months 
ago, but he did say he was about to mount a “Blue ox” 
to visit more Leagues in Minnesota! Is that true?) We 
like the gayety of Kentucky-Tennessee’s Luther League 
Lines . . . the coverage of Florida’s Illuminator . . . and so 
on through the long list. Orchids to all you Luther League 
journalists for your full part-time service! 


Thirty-two 


fore meetings were definitely limited, no matter how in- 
teresting the topic or discussion. During the summer 
Leaguers have no such limitations and can continue their 
meetings as long as interest requires. Similarly, members 
have more time to devote to topic preparation. It should 
be clear from this that summer meetings may be especially 
stimulating and better attended. 

Another point to bear in mind: Summertime is conven- 
tion time. Delegates to summer conventions may make 
their reports promptly; plans may be set to use ideas to 
build membership gotten at the convention. 

All these same advantages of summer meetings show 
up in the social program. The Conference and sections 
continue to hold social events, heat or no heat. Why 
should the local league fold up? June, July, and August 
mean more leisure time for picnics, doggie roasts, bowling 
parties, and general recreation. 

Instead of a group of people that have to be revitalized, 
come September, to get a League going, at Trinity there 
will be a bigger organization than ever ready to advance 
the Luther League program for Christ another year. Cer- 
tainly one experiment like that isn’t conclusive. But post 
this idea in some convenient spot; for a better, stronger 
League, try meeting all year round. 


The Luther League of America 


Suite 405 Muhlenberg Building 
1228-1234 Spruce Street 


Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 
REV. JOSEPH W. FREASE =) os, ae mes 
REV. WILLIAM J. DUCKER - - - - 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OFFICERS 

HOWARD L. LOGAN - - - - - - 
321 McHenry Road, Glendale. 6, California 

ROY HENRICKSON - - - = += = First Vice-President 
Box 298, Zelienople, Pa. 

GARFIELD E. RAYMOND - - - = Second Vice-President 

86 Norman Avenue, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 


MISS RUTH BLACKBURN Oe eo: Recording Secretary 
2002 P Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


HOWARD TURKHEIMER, JR. - - - - - - 
405 Muhlenberg Bldg., 1228 Spruce St. 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 
Term 1943-1947 
EDWARD WIGGERT - - 18475 Alcoy Ave., Detroit 5, Michigan 
MISS CLARA ROITSCH eeAOy taro Box 515, La Grange, Texas 
MISS RUTH GREVE - 77 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
REV. CARL A. DRISCOLL - 20 S. Third St., Columbus 15, O. 


(Term 1945-1949) 
CLARENCE L. NEUN -_ 160 Hagen St., Buffalo 15, N. Y. 
Chairman, Special Gifts 
MISS MABEL SEAGLE - 40! Bon View Ave., Lincolnton, N. C. 
REV. W. F. MOST - - 5211 Seward St., Omaha 4, Nebraska 
EUGENE GEIGER - - DeKalb Street, Center Square, Penna. 
Immediate Past President 
ALVIN H. SCHAEDIGER - 62 Lincoln Ave., Cliffside Park, N. J. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
MRS. PAUL H. COVER -— - Chairman, Education Committee 
737 Penn Avenue, New Brighton, Penna 
ROBERT T. MENGES - - Chairman, Missionary Committee 
Menges Mills, Penna. 
REV. JOHN P. SHANNON - = Chairman, Life Service .Committee 
106 East 22nd Street, Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 


Executive Secretary 
Associate Secretary 


President 


Treasurer 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


HARTWICK COLLEGE SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Oneonta, New York 


The Lutheran Co-Educational College of the Catskills ioe Cveational) beste Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Founded 1928. Merged with Hartwick Seminary (1797) in June, 1947 G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
The College overlooks four converging valleys and the towering An Accredited College Stressing 


foothills of the Catskills, affording a view of majestic grandeur. Soca F 
Programs offered: Four-year curricula leading to the Bachelor Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 


of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees, comprising liberal arts, 
teacher training (secondary), business administration, Nursing, pre- 
theological and parish work. . 

Pre-professional curricula in law, medicine, dentistry, medical High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
technicianship and secretarial work. A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. Degrees 


A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America's Outstanding Graduate Schools 


12-week Summer Session begins June 12, 1948. First semester 1948- 
1949 begins September 20, 1948. For literature, address: 


President Henry J. Arnold, Ph.D., LL.D. For Catalogue write Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 


An Accredited Conservatory of Music 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


“KB Good College for Young Men and Women” Dress College 


Owned and controlled by the South Caro- Founded 1842 Go-Educafional 
lina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida Synods SALEM, VIRGINIA 
Four-year accredited college of the Lutheran Synod of 
Academically Accredited Educationally Efficient Mirainie: BE aeidoaicesniamined beri arterandy sciences: 
Spiritually Sound Pre-professional ee in the major fields. bocce 
Administration. 


For catalogue write: JAMES C. KINARD, President New admissions in February, June, and September. 
c CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


THIEL COLLEGE 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


A Century of Faith 
Devoted to Education 


has brought to Wittenberg a nationwide recognition 1 1 

as a strong pers arts college. True to its Christian A Christian College of 
heritage, Wittenberg develops the well-rounded stu- ¢ O 
dent—intellectually, spiritually, physically, and Liberal Arts and Sciences 
socially. 


Write for the Catalog and View Book e-veauccHonal Fully Accredited 


For information write to 
W | TT Fe N 6 ia RG CO L L E G E Dean Herbert G. Gebert President William F. Zimmerman 


Founded in 1845 Springfield, Ohio An Institution of the Pittsburgh Synod 
WATERLOO COLLEGE Ee aaneerenewwwerrere CEE 
Established 1924 v H 
A University College ' H 
In Affiliation with the University of Western Ontario 4 WAGNER COLLEGE ’ 
Co-Educational courses leading to the B.A. Degree : l 
Four-Year Honor Courses in Classics, English, French, German, a A.B. and B.S. Degrees q 
History. Also Business Administration (first 2 years) . : ‘ 
Three-Year General Courses ‘ And preparation for H 
Choice may be made from a wide range of subjects in the Humani- H MineiieTeeenia este VCCI DEAT Sta HIN 4 \ 
ties and Social Sciences. The offerings in Biological and Physical t Busi iin Ra Pare eh bem eerie Ya ue Ing : 
Science are being increased. Unusual opportunities exist for Fine x usiness ministration, see Me ees es ‘arish Work \ 
Art and Music. : , ae Nee \ Complete Nursing Course leading to R.N. and B.S. ‘ 

asic Training for Professions N . . 
Business and Industry, Law, Library Work, ' Missi pisaguerite Hess, M.A. Walter Consuelo Langsam, Ph.D. t 
Social Service, pale and thestee te \ Director of Admissions President t 
Men's and Women's Residences on the Campus. 

Moderate Tuition Fees and Cost of Living \ STATEN ISLAND 1, NEW YORK CITY q 
For information apply to: H. T. Lehmann, B.A. Th.D., President. N . 4 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada Dre ee IIT II IIIT III IIIT 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 
Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Cerysbatg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the: fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world-famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


PomiGaislcatewandl Beckron Viewss Address: MIDLAND COLLEGE 


HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President FREMONT NEBRASKA 
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Complete Life Service Supplies 


LIFE SERVICE FLAGS 


We have a complete line of beautiful Life Service Flags, 
in fine grade White Banner Satin and in Rayon Silk. For 
a State, Synodical, Conference or District League we rec- 
ommend the 3’ x 5’ size. For Local Leagues we recommend 
the 2%’ x 4’ size. Each flag is complete with 12 Yellow, 


A Service of Ded- 
ication, as _ pre- 
pared by the Life 
Service Depart- 
ment of The Lu- 
ther League of 
America is given 
with ez 


Flag Complete with Gold Fringe 


Flag as above but with Gold Hanging Cord and 


Flag as above but with Luther League (Black, 
ch Life Red, White, Blue and Gold) Hanging Cord 
Service Flag and Tassel 


12 Blue and 12 Red Felt Crosses honoring members of the 
Luther League who have chosen the respective fields of 
full time service as indicated by the Life Service Depart- 
ment of The Luther League of America. The prices are 
postpaid and insured. 


Banner Satin Rayon Silk 
2u’x4’ 3° x5’ 214’ x 4’ 3’ x5’ 
$21.00 $23.75 $18.50 $21.00 Additional Cross- 
es, 45 Cents Per 


25.25 20.00 22.50 Dozen 


26.75 21.50 24.00 


e Life Service Flag Record Book’ e 


A 4%4’' x 7%’ Loose-leaf Record in Imitation Leather 
Binder with Gold Cross on Cover 


Yellow Pages for Minister 
Blue Pages for Deaconess 
Pink Pages for Missionary or Parish Worker 


Index Guides for quick reference. Each sheet has spaces for 


complete record of individual whose cross appears 
on Life Service Flag 


@ Binder, Indexes and 50 Minister, 25 Deaconess and 
25 Missionary-Parish Worker Sheets 


In Initation Leather—$7.50 


LIFE SERVICE HONOR ROLL 


NSS 


For Use in Local Congregation 
Size 12” by 18” 

Printed on heavy, white, 100% Rag 
Ledger Paper in Black and Red 
PRICE 75 CENTS EACH 
POSTPAID 
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Who have answered Christ's Call 
to full time Christian Service 


Service. 
R ROLL. 


whee“ wnt, 


We will supply above Honor 
Roll and print name _ of 
Church (one line) in space 
allotted for that purpose in 
Black Old English Type for 
$1.75—Shipment in three 


days. 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 


429-437 HERR STREET 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


